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THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS AND THE HOPE OF 
IMMORTALITY 


A REVIVAL OF INTEREST IN IMMORTALITY 


We are not without indications of a reviving interest in immor- 
tality. The inviting mysteries of psychic research and the real but 
unmeasured spiritual potency of man, together with certain extreme 
reactions from materialism, are serving to arrest, in part, the crass 
and dominant practicality of recent times. In view of this incipient 
revival of an interest which has commanded the reverent consideration 
of thinkers, ancient and modern, we turn with no little expectation to 
the Christian doctrine of the resurrection. ‘The relation between 
the resurrection of Jesus and the belief in immortality” is discussed 
from divergent points of view, in the October number of The Ameri- 
can Journal of Theology, by Professor Fenn of Harvard Divinity 
School and President Mackenzie of Hartford Theological Seminary. 


VARIANT VIEWS OF RESURRECTION AND IMMORTALITY 


Dr. Fenn analyzes the Christian views of immortality and also of 
the resurrection for the purpose of showing the interplay of the two 
distinct ideas of spiritual immortality and the reanimation of the 
body. He finds practically three types of Christian belief in immor- 
tality: first, the idea of spiritual and personal continuance in life apart 
from the disintegration of the body; second, the view that bodyless 
consciousness is impossible and that any future life depends upon the 
reanimation of the body; and, third (a combination of the first and 
second), the belief in independent psychical continuance plus the 
assurance of a suitable bodily outfit related somehow to that of the 
present. Two views of the resurrection of Jesus are pointed out: 
first, that of reanimation and transformation of his body; and second, 
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that of his spiritual survival and influence upon the minds of the 
apostles. It is shown that the bodily resurrection of Jesus cannot 
prove the immortality of the soul but may, nevertheless, constitute a 
possibility of immortality by means of such a resurrection. But this 
significance for believers or for all men is considered to depend 
logically upon the similarity of Jesus to other men and is weakened in 
the degree in which he is considered unique as the Son of God, the 
second person in the Trinity. In fact, for the influence of any view 
of his resurrection upon any conception of immortality “his expe- 
rience becomes predictive only upon the denial of his uniqueness.” 
The doctrine of spiritual resurrection is held to strengthen belief in 
spiritual immortality and to militate against the necessity of bodily 
reanimation. 

Professor Fenn shows that immortality in the historical rise of 
the belief was independent of the resurrection, while he indicates at 
the same time how the resurrection of Jesus filled the dreary outlook 
of the ancients with a positive quality of hope. But as a logical 
proof of immortality the traditional view of the resurrection is con- 
sidered as practically valueless. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL ARGUMENT INADEQUATE 


On the other hand President Mackenzie, while also recognizing 
the historic priority and wide prevalence of immortality, emphasizes 
the illumination and vital power which the resurrection of Jesus 
imparted, and he contends further that disbelief in his resurrection as 
a historical certainty would hopelessly maim philosophical argument 
for the future life and would paralyze, as well, adequate incentives 
to right living in the present. However, upon ethical, historical, and 
theistic grounds he presents in a strong way the demand for immor- 
tality, but claims that all such speculation was of no value for the 
multitude and possessed no vital power until the “vision of the risen 
Christ flung its light over all other views of God and salvation.” 

The uniqueness of Jesus is advocated to the point of breaking for 
others the significance of his resurrection, while no successful attempt 
is made, after the Pauline fashion, to constitute his resurrection the 
proof of his claims and of his consequent power to bestow a like gift 
upon believers. The accepted view of the resurrection is that of 
endowment with a physical body constituted superior to physical 
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laws, a magical instrument for the soul, the transformation of the 
earthly body into the heavenly by the direct action of God. Faith in 
the resurrection is made requisite for salvation, and the doctrine is 
held to be central not only in confirmation of immortality but for the 
whole structure of the Christian faith. 


RISE OF THE BELIEF IN THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 


These two important articles give rise to certain reflections which, 
in the nature of the case, can only approach but not reach fixed con- 
clusions. Belief in immortality may have causal relation to belief in 
the bodily resurrection of Jesus in two ways. First, if the Greek idea 
of spiritual immortality had already become prevalent in later Hebrew 
thought then it is possible that this larger belief in immortality con- 
stituted the philosophic basis upon which the unique exhibition of 
life after death was made possible in the case of Jesus. Or, on the 
contrary, the very lack of belief in spiritual immortality may have 
necessitated the idea of bodily resurrection to take its place in order 
to secure participation in the earthly messianic reign with its rewards 
and penalties. This latter alternative is the more likely for Judaistic 
and early Christian thinking, if indeed the Greek conception of 
immortality did not prevail in the synagogue until after the time of 
Maimonides. So that the absence of belief in spiritual immortality 
is seen to favor belief in bodily resurrection and hence in the resur- 
rection of Jesus. 

Conversely, belief in the bodily resurrection of Jesus, in so far as 
it has been the product of religious provincialism and an attempt to 
make permanent the earthly stage of the soul process, is unfavorable to 
the more speculative type of spiritual immortality, for it assumes the 
exhaustion of divine possibilities in the material conditions and 
organisms of this present world and predicates that fulness of life is 
impossible apart from these or similar organisms. It follows that the 
resurrection may be considered as a tether upon immortality serving 
to keep it from losing its way and fading out in the great unknown 
spaces. Very naturally, speculative minds will not feel the full value 
of this restraint and may even resent it; while, at the same time, the 
majority of Christians will continue to find satisfaction in that event 
which for them holds the immortal hope more nearly within the 
necessary limits of human experience past and present. 
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The Talmud, as has been mentioned, divides Galilee into the 
“Upper” the “Lower,” and the “Valley.” This last section, com- 
prising the Upper Jordan Valley and the two lakes, is a district of 
great importance to Galilee though by no means always included 
politically within it. It was always a valuable frontier to the moun- 
tain region and when belonging to the mountaineers must, with its 
abundant water supplies and rich verdure, have been a cherished 
possession. Much that has been already said about Gennesaret will 
apply to a large part of the Upper Jordan region. Although it is 
rightly described as part of Galilee, the upper portion would appear, 
before the time of Herod, to have been looked upon as a separate 
district, wild and unsubdued, in the marshes of which robbers found 
a refuge.* 

It is the Jordan and its tributaries which give the distinctive charac- 
ter to this region. Two of the sources of the Jordan must be consid- 
ered as rising outside of Palestine proper. Of these the more north- 
erly source is the picturesque ‘Ain Fuwwar, below Hasbayeh, in which 
the water bubbles up in a little pool and, descending under the name 
Nahr Hasbani, turns the Wady el Teim into a paradise of verdure. 
Below this oasis the river has cut for some miles a deep channel 
southward through a mass of lava. At the well-known bridge on 
the road to Banias the stream may be seen running upon a bed of 
limestone, having in the course of ages cut its bed through the whole 
thickness of the volcanic rock. ‘The second of the northerly sources 
of the Jordan is the little Nahr Bareight which drains the fertile 
Merj ‘Ayan—the “ Meadow of Springs’”—known to us in the Bible 
(I Kings 15:20; II Kings 25:29; II Chron. 16:4) as Ijon. The 
water arises in two large fountains and, being much used for irriga- 
tion, it is only a small stream that finally descends by a series of 

t Josephus, B. J., I, xvi, 5. 
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cascades past M’utelleh and the great Tell Abel (Abel-beth-Maacah 
mentioned with Ijon in the above references), and finally with 
contributions from streamlets further south, joins the Hasbani about 
a mile north of where this stream loses itself in the true Jordan. 
The most impressive sources of the Jordan are the two southerly 
ones at Banias and Tell el Kadi respectively. At the former site, 
1,080 feet above sea level, the ice-cold water bursts forth a full-fledged 
river from the vast accumulation produced by the collapse of the 
roof of a once sacred cave. The water tumbles and rushes amid the 
ruins of once splendid Caesarea Philippi and waters a corner of 
Palestine even today, in its neglect, unequaled in its picturesque beauty 
and its handsome timbered glades. Here was once the shrine of Pan, 
hence the name Panias. By Cleopatra it was rented to the robber 
chieftain Zenodorus and in 20 B.C. came into the hands of Herod 
the Great; by Herod Philip it was named Caesarea Philippi and by 
Herod Agrippa II, after entertaining here in pleasure and cruel 
sports the conqueror of his people, it was called in flattery of another 
Caesar Neronias; all these names are now forgotten locally while 
the shrine of Pan is by its inhabitants, who cannot pronounce P, 
- today called Banias. “Everywhere,” writes Tristram,? “there is a 
wild medley of cascades, mulberry trees, fig trees, clashing torrents, 
festoons of vines, bubbling fountains, reeds and ruins, and the 
mingled music of birds and waters.” The source at Tell ab Kadi (500 
feet above sea level) is in many respects a contrast to all this. Here 
the waters quietly bubble up, in volume much greater than at Banias, 
from the western end of a great ¢el/. Part unite to form a pool 
to the west, but the larger volume descends as a quiet millstream 
past one of the most impressive “groves” in the land. Nowhere can 
one more strongly realize the mysterious influence ,of a sacred grove 
than when standing beneath the vast terebinth and oak which here 
shadow a sacred moslem tomb. This great fel] is probably the site 
of Dan, for Kady (Arabic) and Dan (Hebrew) both mean “‘judge;” the 
name too of the river which here arises, el Leddan, appears to har- 
bor an echo of the ancient name. In the time of Josephus? the spot 
was apparently known as Daphne, where was, he says, the temple of 
the golden calf. 
2 Land of Israel, p. 586. 3B. J., IV, i, 1. 
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The two rivers, the Nahr Banias and the Nahr el Leddan, run 
southward, independently, for some five or six miles and then join 
to make one stream. 

Besides these four main streams, a great many rivulets burst up 
from the basalt along the whole northern extremity of the valley. 
These, together with the numerous irrigation canals, make the center 
of this district a scene of running waters and flooded fields in which 
are cultivated quantities of rice, maize (Indian corn), and cotton. 

During the past decade or two there has been a marked increase in 
cultivation here and by means of irrigation canals fruitful areas like 
those around Zuk el Tahta and el Khalisah have been converted into 
acres of beautiful gardens. Here and elsewhere there are large 
clumps of beautiful silver poplars—the growth of which as timber is a 
profitable industry, as well as orchards of fruit trees. What has been 
done is but a fraction of what might be accomplished under more 
careful husbandry. As it is, the larger part of the great fertile plain 
between the Jordan sources and the Huleh marshes is given over to 
Bedawin who, besides the crops mentioned, raise quantities of bar- 
ley, durra (Egyptian maize), and sesame (oil-seed). Recently the 
plain north of the Huleh has been extensively drained and converted 
from marsh to pasture land through the artificial lowering of the 
Jordan bed below the Huleh Lake‘ and there are now many hundred 
acres of more useful land than, say, forty years ago, when “ Rob Roy” 
MacGregor made his famous journey there. A number of little vil- 
lages are dotted over the plain, and near the northern end, besides 
many mills, there rises, half hidden in trees, the large mansion which 
the sheikh of the Fadl tribe has recently built as his residence. 

At intervals along the long line of the Western Galilean Mountains 
copious ‘fountains give rise to streams for further irrigation of the 
plain. Near these spots are to be found at various seasons the 
encampments of the Ghawarineh Bedawin with their flocks of 
buffaloes, cattle, and goats. Never were creatures more adapted to 
their environment than these buffaloes who on hot days lie almost 
entirely submerged in the cool running waters or the marshy pools, in 
marked contrast to their cousins, the cows, who stand in the broiling 


4 This work has been done by the managers of the Jiflik—the sultan’s private 
property. 
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sunshine but knee-deep in the cool waters. These Arabs make 
great quantities of mats out of the papyrus reeds from the neighbor- 
ing swamp where flourishes the greatest solid mass of papyrus in the 
world. The men gather the reeds and split them into flat bands 
which the women and girls weave on very primitive looms. Of 
these mats the people make their houses and they dispose of great 
numbers as floor-mats to the fellahin of the mountains. 

‘Ain el Mellahah is the largest of these springs; its waters rise in 
a large fish-filled pool and, after working several mills, enter the 
Huleh as a stream of considerable volume. ‘Towering immediately 
above this great source is the lofty hill of Harraweh which, from both 
its conspicuous position and its extensive ruins, must have been once 
a place of great importance and is very generally considered to be 
the site of Hazor.s An ancient highroad skirts the foot of these 
western hills, running from fountain to fountain, and at several spots 
along this route may still be seen sacred groves of terebinths where 
the superstitious come for cure of disease, or deposit, in the guardian- 
ship of the “spirit of the grove,” brushwood, bundles of papyrus, or 
plows, well knowing that no one will dare violate the shrine. 

Lake Huleh itself is a shallow expanse of water 3} miles long by 
3 miles wide; its bottom is covered thick with water weeds whose 
swaying branches lie almost everywhere just below the surface, while 
at many spots the yellow, and here and there the white, water lily 
adorn the muddy waters. Fish abound; the catfish and the musht 
are caught in quantities both by the cast net from the shore and 
from boats by means of the m’batten. Among the many birds found 
here, the beautiful white pelican is particularly conspicuous; when 
on the wing it is a strikingly noble bird. The shores on the east 
or west sides of this triangular sheet of water are, except after heavy 
rain, fairly firm; on the west, rich wheat land® comes close up to the 
beach though standing some six feet above it. Along the northern 
edge of the open water there floats a dense mass of papyrus— 
some 6 miles long and 1} miles broad—supporting in its interstices 


5 See Josephus, Ant., V, v, 1. 

6 Rabbi Schwarz says, “this lake is called by the Arabs Bahr Chit, ‘wheat sea,’ 
because much wheat is sown in the neighborhood,” p. 47. This name I have never 
heard; it is I think a confusion with the name Ard el Khait. 
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many smaller plants. The Jordan, which loses itself at the northern 
extremity of this mass of floating vegetation, reaches the lake along a 
narrow winding open channel. When rowing here in a clumsy fishing- 
boat a few months ago I was unable to ascend this channel more than 
a hundred yards, but “Rob Roy” MacGregor’ in his slender canoe 
threaded the narrow passage a distance which he calculates was three 
miles. Whether the channel is today as it was then—4o years ago—is 
a question which it needs another adventurous canoeist to decide. My 
impression is that the present channel very rapidly narrows, then dis- 
appears as a single open channel. We did not find the papyrus reeds 
as high as he described them—15 to 20 feet; the average height, after 
carefully measuring many specimens, was about 8 to 1o feet. The 
fishermen are, we learned, accustomed from time to time to burn the 
reeds to restrain their advancing growth, and this may account for their 
smaller size. 

On the western shore of the Huleh is the Jewish colony of Jessod 
Hamaalah, generally known as Ezbaid, from the Arabic name of the 
district. Here may be seen hundreds of beautiful eucalypti growing in 
their greatest perfection with massive trunks and lofty spreading 
branches. The colonists are not as prosperous as they deserve to be 
because of a malignant form of malaria and, that scourge of Africa, 
blackwater fever, which are both endemic here. There is no doubt 
that more might be done than has yet been attempted to improve the 
sanitary condition. The extensive gardens and plantations are today 
in a condition less flourishing than some years ago when the settlers 
received more outside assistance. Just south of el Ezbaid is the squalid 
village of el Teleil, supposed by some to be the Thella mentioned by 
Josephus® as the eastern boundary of Galilee. Around this place are 
encamped numbers of pseudo-bedawin, some of whom are descendants 
of Kurds who settled there a century or more ago. The whole plain 
west of el Huleh, known as Ard el Kheit, is one of marvelous agricultural 
richness and in the spring there are miles of waving grain. 

Lake Huleh, the Lake Samachonitis of Josephus, has been popu- 
larly identified with the Waters of Meron of Josh. 9:5-7. It is an 
identification which rests on but little probability. The expression 
“waters” (73) is an unusual one for any lake-like expanse and there 

7 See Rob Roy on the Jordan. 8 B. J., IH, iii, 1. 
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is no trace of a survival of the name Meron in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. An echo of the name does, however, appear to remain in 
Meron and Marfan er Ras, villages in Upper Galilee. The district 
of Meron may have been there and the “waters” may have been the 
name of some springs within that area. The modern name Huleh 
may with probability be traced back to Ulatha, a name given by Jose- 
phus to this very region. It was a division of the country by itself, 
associated with Panias, which belonged to the freebooter Zenodorus, 
but later to Herod the great.2 On the shores of the Huleh (Samacho- 
nitis) was a town called Seleucia which was on the border of Agrippa’s 
kingdom.'° 

The Huleh plain, which is bounded on the west, north, and east 
by high mountains, is even to the south very definitely limited by 
a number of low volcanic hills which appear from a distance to 
convert it into a closed basin. However, the Jordan has, here, as 
farther north, managed to cut for itself a deep channel through the 
obstruction. For the first two miles the descent is gradual and 
the sluggish stream peacefully winds through meadow lands, until 
it reaches the Jisr Benat Yacob. This mediaeval bridge probably 
derives its name, “the bridge of the daughters of Jacob,” not from 
any association with the patriarch, but from a connection which it 
had in crusading times with a nunnery of St. James (who is called in 
Arabic Yacfb), the tolls on this bridge having been given to the 
nunnery.’* Just below the bridge where there is a ruin on a low 
hill known today as Kusr ‘Atra—the remains of the Chateau Neuf 
of the Crusaders—the river commences its rapid plunge downward. 
For some six or seven miles the river rages and tumbles in a bed 
deep cut in the lava until as the Bataihah is approached its waters 
are diverted to many mill streams and thence the much impoverished 
main stream makes a quiet passage seaward through low banks of 
alluvial deposit overhung at many spots by beautiful trees. In the 
twelve miles of river between the two lakes the total fall is 689 feet, 


9 Ant., XV, x, 2. 

10 B. J., IV, i, 1. Schumacher would identify Selukiyeh, a place seven miles to 
the southeast of the lake, with Seleucia, but this is opposed to the statement of Josephus. 
See “The Jaulan,” p. 257. 

11 See Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1898, p. 29. 
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an average descent of 57 feet to the mile, but over the central section 
the rate of fall is very much greater. The Valley of the Jordan in 
this part is inhabited by a few bedawin who manage to avoid the 
taxes and escape the justice of the government by crossing to the 
east side when “wanted” by the governor of Safed, or to the west 
side when “wanted” by the Damascus authorities. 

The Lake of Galilee is characterized by its rich alluvial plains 
to the north and south, the great prevalence of volcanic rocks near 
its shores, its own natural riches, and, more than all, by its historic 
associations. The two great alluvial plains at the northwest and 
northeast corners of the lake—el Ghuweir and el Bataihah—have 
already been described. At the southern end the old lacustrine 
deposits’? present toward the present lake a line of low marly cliffs 
divided by the Jordan at its exit. On the western cliff, just above the 
lake, is el Kerak, once the site of the Tarichaea of Josephus; the 
eastern cliffs are surmounted by the village of es Semakh, a place 
which has recently sprung into notice through its railway station. 
There is now a rough wooden pier for the convenience of passengers 
proceeding to Tiberias. There is a ford at the mouth of the Jordan 
and, when the water is raised by the spring floods, a ferry; but there 
must some day be a bridge here connecting Tiberias with the railway 
station. A little farther down, the shallow river eddies and swirls 
over the ruins of two ancient bridges. The hill of Kerak is almost 
an island, a backwater of the river half filling the deep trench which 
isolates it on the part not abutting on lake or river. 

On the northern shore the lava reaches the lake wherever the level 
land is absent; on the east the cliffs are largely volcanic, overlying the 
limestone, and on the west the lava—part of the Hattin outflow— 
lies all along the summit of the limestone hills. Along the eastern 
side there is a plain—in places nearly a mile wide—between the 
mountains and the lakes; to the west the plain is narrower and 
reaches considerable breadth near Tiberias. 

The lake is 13 miles long by 8 miles broad; its water is pure and . 
limpid; storms are rare, but local squalls of considerable violence 
sometimes occur with extraordinary rapidity. Sailing on the lake 


12 That is, the sedimentary deposits laid down by the great lake which once filled 
this whole valley. 
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requires practical experience because of this and because the gusts of 
wind coming down the valley mouths strike the water in unexpected 
directions. ‘There is a difference of from two to three feet in the level 
of the lake in the spring and autumn.'3 Recently the phenomena known 
as “seiches,”’ which have been studied with such detail on the Swiss 
and Scottish lakes, have been observed here.** The rises appear to be 
about three an hour. 

It is well known that this lake swarms with fish. In the Roman 
period there appear to have been many hundreds of fishing boats; 
today there are not much over a score. The richest fishing grounds 
are along the north shore from el Mejdel at the northwest corner to the 
northeast corner. The neighborhood of the ingress of the Jordan is a 
good spot in every season, and in the early spring months fish swarm 
in the warm waters around et Tabighah. The most valuable fish are 
various kinds of musht (chromidae—allied to wrass); several varieties 
of carp and barbel (cyprinidae), and the curious catfish (clarias macra- 
canthus) known to the fishermen as barb@t. This last, though one 
of the most tasty of fresh-water fishes, is ¢arif (unclean) for the Jews 
on account of its absence of scales (Lev. 11:10). Fish are occasionally 
caught with the hook and at times by means of poisoned bait, but for 
purposes of commerce only by nets. Three kinds of nets are used, the 
shabakeh or castnet, the m’batten or floating net, and the jarf or drag- 
net. The first of these is a circular net made in three sizes, the medium 
one, the most commonly used, having a circumferential spread of forty 
feet. ‘The edges are weighted with small bars of lead and to the center 
is fixed a small cord. The fisherman gathers up the net by means of 
this cord and carefully twists it round his right arm; he then wades into 
the water cautiously and looks around him; as soon as he sees an 
indication of fish he skilfully flings forth his net so that it flies out and 
descends in a level circle upon the water; then, quickly falling, the 
weighted edges of the net inclose all the fish within them. The fisher- 
man walks up to and over the net, beating it upon the bottom with his 
feet until the fishes are entangled in its meshes. He then carefully winds 


13 See the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1905, p. 363. 

14 A limnogram extending over ten hours, taken by the present writer at the Lake 
of Galilee, was recently exhibited by Professor Chrystal in a lecture at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain as a fine example of a seiche. 
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it up, commencing from the central cord, and, as he does so, carefully 
detaches the fish whose sharp spines have fixed them in the meshes. 
The m’baiten is a net over six hundred feet long made in three layers, 
two outer ones of coarse mesh and a middle one of fine mesh, and 
floated by means of corks attached to one long side while lead weights 
are fixed to the other. The net is laid in a long line parallel to the shore 
—usually in the evening or night—and the fishermen then row between 
it and the shore to frighten the fish, which swim precipitately against 
the net and are entangled in its meshes. When, through the sinking 
of the corks it is evident that there is a large catch, the net is gathered 
into the two boats in attendance. 

The jarf, double the length of the last mentioned, is of fine mesh 
in a single layer. It is paid out from the beach in an immense semi- 
circle and in position is rapidly dragged in by the fishermen standing 
on the shore. In this net the fishes—of all sorts mixed together—are 
inclosed (cf. Matt. 13:47 f.). 

The government tax on the fish caught is one-tenth; this tax, like 
all Turkish taxes, is farmed out. The Ashshfr, or tax farmer, pays 
down a lump sum and himself collects his share of the fish from the 
fishermen.?5 

Around the shores of the lake are the sites of many famous towns. 
Near the entrance of the Jordan is et Tell, the site of Bethsaida. On the 
opposite side of the river, about two miles to the west, is Tell Hum, the 
ruin of Capernaum. Less than two miles to the north of this is Khurbet 
Kerazeh, the site of Chorazin. At the northwest corner of the lake is 
el Mejdel, now but a squalid village, by tradition the site of Magdala. 
Hidden in the mountains farther west is Irbid, the ancient Arbela. 
Between el Mejdel and Tiberias lay Bethmaus,?® which may have 
occupied an isolated, ruin-crowned hill at the mouth of Wady abu 
el ‘Amis. Modern Tiberias occupies but a small area of the great 
Roman city which once flourished here. The ancient walls can still 
be traced, and included within them was the lofty hill to the southwest, 
then the Acropolis. Founded some five or six years before the ministry 
of Jesus, on a contaminated site, and populated by Antipas with all the 

ts For a fuller account of ‘The Fisheries of Galilee” see paper by the present 
writer in the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, January, 1908. 

16 Josephus, Vita, 12. 
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riff-raff he could induce to go there, it was for years considered by the 
Jews an unclean city. Subsequently in the whirligig of time it became 
one of their most sacred cities, the seat of the Sanhedrin, and a great 
rabbinical school. Later it was a stronghold of militant Latin Christian- 
ity against the Saracen. Now it is a poor, squalid, but nevertheless 
“holy” city of the Jews—the last surviving “town” of this once densely 
populated lake shore. South of Tiberias, near the present hot baths, 


EL MEJDEL, THE PROBABLE SITE OF MAGDALA 


was probably the ancient Hammath (Josh. 19:35), and certainly the 
Emmaus of Josephus.*? At the southwest corner is a ¢ell known as 
Sinn en Nabra which appears to be the site of Sinnabris; while upon 
the extensive level hill at the mouth of the Jordan known as el Kerak we 
must recognize the site of Tarichaea, a city greater than Tiberias itself, 
which at one time gave its name to the whole lake. Upon the lofty 
heights just south of the Hieromax (the modern Yarmuk) the great Greek 
city of Gadara (now the squalid village of M‘Keis) overlooked the lake 
and all its surroundings. Nearer the shore and half-way up the eastern 
17 Ant., XVII, ii, 3; B. J., IV, i, 3. 
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coast lay Gamala, built upon a strange camel-shaped hill known as 
_Kulat el Husn, a place celebrated for its extraordinary natural strength 
and the bravery of its inhabitants.t* Somewhat inland from this hill, 
between it and the modern village of Fik (the Aphek of I Kings 20: 26), 
is the shapeless ruin of Susiyeh, the Susitha (NYO IC) of Talmudic 
writers'® and therefore the Hippos of Josephus, a Greek city which 
gave its name (Hippene) to the whole district.2° Some two miles north 
of the Kul‘at el Husn the hills, which farther south are some distance 
from the shore, approach within 4o feet of the lake; and here, on the 
high ground, is the ruined site of Kersa, or, as Schumacher?! called it, 
Kurse, which certainly represents the ancient Gerasa, attached to which 
was the country of the Gerasenes?? (R. V., Mark 5:1; Luke 8:25), 
where the incident of the swine occurred. Origen?s states that a city 
of this name existed on the shores of the lake and that near it was a 
precipice down which the swine ran. 

The circuit of the lake thus included in New Testament times a 
considerable variety of elements. There was the great Roman city of 
Tiberias, pagan and disreputable, yet for a time the capital of the 
district. On hill tops overlooking the lake were the free Greek cities 
of Gadara, Hippos, and (apparently) Gerasa, intensely anti-Jewish 
and hated in turn by the Jews. In the midst of gentile elements 
rose Tarachaea and Gamala, each destined shortly to be the scene of 
a bloody tragedy in the Jewish war of independence. Around two- 
thirds of the circumference memory calls back the sound of the clash 
of arms and discordant cries of the conquerors and the conquered, while 
in times of peace almost everywhere incense rises to heathen gods. 
Only upon the quiet, fertile, northern shore in the unfortified Jewish 
towns, within sight of the “kingdoms of this world and the glory 
of them,” one must ever think of those quiet and beneficent labors of 
Him who from this one district gathered out a large proportion of those 
who are immortal as the ambassadors of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


18 B. J., I, iv, 8; and IV, chap. i. 
19 Bereshith Rabbah, chaps. xxxi, xxxvii, etc. 
20 B. J., Ill, iii, 1. 21 The Jaulan. 


22 See art. on “‘Gerasenes” in Encyclopaedia Biblica. Gerasa is there considered 
more probable than Gergesa. 


23In Ev. Joann., 6:24. 
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THE APOCALYPSE OF JOHN 


Iv. ITS CHIEF IDEAS, PURPOSE, DATE, AUTHORSHIP, PRINCI- 
PLES OF INTERPRETATION, AND PRESENT-DAY VALUE! 


CLYDE WEBER VOTAW 
The University of Chicago 


The chief ideas of the New Testament Apocalypse, as of all 
apocalypses, are eschatological. They pertain to the consummation 
of the present age and the grand inauguration of the future age.? 
Being in despair of this world, which seemed to them irremediably 
evil, the apocalyptists fixed their attention and their hope upon 
another world to come. They dreamed of and longed for a re-crea- 
tion, a new heaven and a new earth in which God would have his 
way—the present world having unaccountably gone to the bad. This 
type of thought was characteristically Hebrew-Jewish, as we can see in 
the Genesis story of the flood. Men were conceived as having so 
sunk themselves in sin as to be irrecoverable and, therefore, a new 
start had to be made. The later Jewish eschatology in the main 


t The former articles of this series, ‘Jewish Apocalyptical Literature,” “The 
Thought, Style, and Method of Apocalyptic,” and ‘The Content, Arrangement, and 
Sources of Material of the Apocalypse of John,” appeared in the Biblical World for 
January, April, and July of this year. 

2 The New Testament, following the Jewish mode of thought in the first cen- 
tury A. D., conceives of two world-eras—‘“‘the present age” (Gal. 1:4; I Tim. 6:17; 
Heb. 9:26; Matt. 13:39f.; 28:20; Mark 10:30) and “the future age” (Eph. 2:7; 
Heb. 6:5; Mark 10:30; cf. Rom. 8:19-22). The former comprises this earthly life 
of common experience, replete with moral and physical evil; the latter is to be the 
ideal age, a heavenly order of perfection. This was the form in which “the hope 
that springs eternal in the human breast” found expression in Jewish literature. The 
transition from the present age to the future age was expected to be catastrophically 
effected, the two eras being in themselves static. A developmental theory of the 
universe, giving rise to a conception of progress from one stage to the other, did not 
belong to ancient thought, and found not even a foreshadowing in Jewish ideas. 

3 Gen. 6:11—9:17. In 6:11 ff., we read: “And the earth was corrupt before 
God, and the earth was filled with violence. And God saw the earth, and, behold, 
it was corrupt; for all flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth. And God said 
unto Noah, The end of all flesh is come before me; for the earth is filled with violence 
through them; and, behold, I will destroy them with the earth.” 
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looked for a renovated earth on which the redeemed should live, but 
extreme apocalyptic regarded the physical world as so contaminated 
by human sin that the earth itself, as well as the human race in 
general, must be destroyed. And this last is the idea set forth by 
the Apocalypse of John: “I saw a new heaven and a new earth: 
for the first heaven and the first earth are passed away..... And 
I saw the holy city, New Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven 
from God.’’4 

It was easy for the primitive Christians—even for gentile Chris- 
tians—to take over this Jewish conception, because of the persecution 
directed against them, first by Jews, later by gentiles. Further, the 
moral conditions which the Christians saw in the Mediterranean 
world fell so far short of the gospel standard as to cause pessimistic 
thought of human possibilities. No hypothesis seemed to them rea- 
sonable except the deletion by God in his wrath against sin of the 
whole evil mass of men, and the world that they had filled with evil. 
The common Jewish view that the earth could be renovated for the 
abode of redeemed men did not become established in Christian 
thought, because it was too mild’ and because Jesus did not teach it. 
The Christians felt themselves to be living in a world condemned 
by God for its sin and doomed by him to imminent destruction. 
The Christian summons was that all who would escape this destruc- 
tion should bestir themselves and lay hold on salvation through 
Jesus Christ. This zeal to rescue as many persons as possible in 
the short time that remained® characterized the work of Paul and 
of the gospel missionaries generally.’ 

The Apocalypse of John has this same strenuous tone and limited 
point of view. God’s intervention in behalf of his suffering children 


4 Rev. a1: 


5 Paul discloses his idea in Gal. 1:3f.: “Our Lord Jesus Christ, who gave him- 
self for our sins, that he might deliver us out of this present evil world.” 

6 Cf. I Thess. 5:1-10; I Cor. 7:29; Rom. 13:12; Phil. 4:5; Jas. 5:8; I Pet. 4:7; 
Rev. 1:3; 2:11; 22:10. 

7 Some would call this primitive Christian notion and impulse fanatical. Cer- 
tainly the modern motive of missions is a different one. Leaving the future world 
with God to whom it belongs, our aim is to make men better and happier in the present 
world, holding as we do the optimistic view that God rules the present world, that 
his purposes are being realized in it, and that human well-being is attainable here. 
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is just at hand. The destruction of their enemies—his and theirs— 
is about to take place. The great act of divine judgment, which 
the Christians did not scruple to think of as divine vengeance,® was 
imminent, namely, the total destruction of the present world and the 
consignment of evil men to everlasting perdition.? The book gives 
expression to an intense hatred for the Roman government, because 
of its persecution and its insistence upon the worship of the emperor. 
One notes the absence of the gospel virtues of love, forbearance, 
forgiveness, returning good for evil. Instead there is the passionate 
denunciation, the call to God for retribution upon their adversaries. 
There can be no doubt that the trials which the Christians had to 
endure were severe, that their patience was taxed in the extreme, 
and that the situation of the church seemed to be critical. But this 
only explains—it does not justify—their Jewish'® attitude of hatred 
and desire for revenge. It scarcely suffices to say that these passages, 
taken up from earlier Jewish apocalyptic, were unassimilated to 
Christian feeling; for the clamor of the Apocalypse for punishment 
upon Rome and the hosts of evil is one of the chief ideas of the book 
itself. 

The conception of Christ which we find in the Apocalypse of 
John corresponds in general to the high Christological doctrine of 
the closing first century. It has somewhat in common with the con- 
ception of Christ that appears in the Gospel and First Epistle of 
John. Jesus Christ is the risen, exalted Messiah, now sharing the 
heavenly throne with God; and he it is who must complete the work 
already begun, accomplishing the final victory over all the adversaries 
of God and the saints." 

The ethical aspect of Christianity is almost submerged under the 
eschatological, in this book. It is worth while to observe the per- 

8 Rev. 6:10; 16:5 f.; 18:5f.; cf. Luke 18:7f.; 21:22; II Thess. 1:5-10; Rom. 
12:19; Heb. 10:3o0f. 

9 Rev. 14:9-11, 19f.; 19:19-21; 20:7-10; 21:8; 22:15. 

10 Rev. 18:6. Kriiger, History of Early Christian Literature, says (p. 35): “More 
than any other book in the New Testament, the Apocalypse of John shows a Jewish 
cast. The domain of Jewish apocalyptical thought was real to its author, and the 
evidences of a Christian spirit and a Christian temper, which are scattered like pearls 


throughout the whole Apocalypse, contrast strangely with the visions of an extrava- 
gant fancy, breathing hate and vengeance, which form the substratum of the book.” 


tt Rev. 1:13-18; 3:21; 5°5, 9, 12; 7:14; 19:6-10; 22:1, 3. 
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spective of these two elements here, as compared with the perspec- 
tive of them in the synoptic gospels, or even in the epistles of Paul. 
In the letters to the seven churches (chaps. 2, 3) there are some 
ethical passages: patience (2:3, 19) and repentance are enjoined 
(2:5, 16; 3:3, 19), also steadfastness in persecution (2:9 f., 13, 25; 
3:8, 11), the avoidance of idol-meat and fornication (2:14, 20), love, 
faith, and ministry (2:19), watchfulness and faithfulness (3: 2f., 17-19). 
But all these injunctions are specifically directed to the preservation 
of those already Christians at the impending judgment, rather than 
to the general upbuilding of righteousness or to the conversion of 
further individuals. They have small similarity with the Sermon on 
the Mount or the twelfth chapter of Romans. 

In fact, the one great idea of the Apocalypse of John is the vin- 
dication, victory, and glory of the saints that is just at hand. The 
destruction of sinners and the re-creation of the earth are necessarily 
involved. The saints, though not few in number,'? are but a hand- 
ful compared with the wicked, “the number of whom is as the sand 
of the sea” (20:8). The author does not seem to be troubled that 
the mass of mankind is doomed to destruction; his sympathy for 
them is not aroused; he regards them as abundantly meriting their 
fate of eternal torment (20:10). It is in accordance with God’s 
will, and is enough, that the saints be saved. In many beautiful 
passages this triumph of the saints is sung. These passages, indeed, 
constitute the choicest portions of the book.’ But while the author 
believes and affirms that the victory and glorification of the Chris- 
tians are certain to come, God has not yet given them. So, along 
with the rapture of joy, there is a strain of anxiety and appeal. The 
soul cry of the Apocalyptist is: “How long, O Master, the holy and 
true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell 
on the earth?” (6:10). 

The eschatological programme which the book proposes is one of 
the most definite and elaborate of all Jewish apocalyptic. It has of 
course specific Christian modifications, due to the idea that Jesus 


2 According to Rev. 5:11, they are “ten thousand times ten thousand, and thou- 
sands of thousands;” in 7:9, ‘‘a great multitude, which no man could number, out 
of every nation, and of all tribes and peoples and tongues” (cf. 5:9; 19:6); in 
14:1, 3, “‘a hundred and forty and four thousand” (cf. 7: 4-8). 


13 Rev. 2:7, 10; 3:5, 12, 21; 7:16f.; 11:15; 15:2-4; 19:6-9; chaps. 21, 22, 
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had already come as Messiah, but would come again to complete his 
messianic work. The programme runs thus: 

1. The great convulsions in physical nature and calamities among 
men, presaging the end. Rev. 6:4, 8, 12-17; chap. 9; 11:13, 18. 

2. The casting down of Satan from heaven and his onslaught 
upon the saints. 12:7-17. 

3. The last persecution of the Christians by the Roman govern- 
ment, with the requirement of emperor-worship. Chap. 13. 

4. Angelic proclamation of the impending judgment. Chap. 14. 

5. The pouring out of God’s extreme wrath upon the ungodly. 
Chaps. 15, 16. 

6. The conquest and overthrow of Rome by the heavenly Christ, 
who marches forth to victory. Chaps. 18, 19. 

7. Satan bound and cast into the abyss for a thousand years. 
20: 1-3. 

8. First resurrection—that of the Christian martyrs, to live and 
reign with Christ a thousand years. 20:4-6. 

g. Satan’s release and final assault upon men. 20:7-I0. 

10. The ultimate destruction of Satan in the lake of fire and 
brimstone. 20:10. 

11. Second (general) resurrection of all to judgment. 20:12, 13. 

12. The final judgment, and the destruction of the wicked. 
20:1I-I5. 

13. The new heaven, the new earth, and the new Jerusalem. 
Chaps. 21, 22. 

It was surely the expectation of the author, as it would also be of 
his readers, that these events were to take place quite as described. 
The strength of this kind of hope lay in the concreteness and literal- 
ness of its ideas. The primitive Christian eschatology, mistaken 
as it was concerning the time and manner of Christ’s return, and 
concerning other fundamental aspects of the future, served never- 
theless a very useful purpose. The mind could grasp and get help 
from so definite a hope, when a vague and undescribed future would 
have seemed uninspiring. 

The purpose of the Apocalypse of John was just to furnish inspira- 
tion, steadfastness, and zeal to discouraged and wavering Christians. 
The persecution directed by Rome against them, which toward the 
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close of the first century spread widely and became increasingly 
severe, was distressing and disheartening. ‘The faint-hearted were 
in danger of loss of faith, the uncertain were inclined to relapse. It 
required great faith, stout courage, and earnest devotion to remain 
steadfast in the Gospel through a period of such trial. Many had 
suffered martyrdom and more were about to perish in a similar way 
for their adherence to Christianity.'* Multitudes had passed through 
“the great tribulation” to their heavenly home.'S’ Those Christians 
who still remained upon the earth, upon whom the persecution still 
fell, needed the assurance and encouragement which this book could 
give. It was the duty of the leaders of the Christian cause to keep 
their followers true to the faith and life of the Gospel. 

The Apocalypse of John rendered an essential and an extraordi- 
nary service in just this way.*®° The eschatological form of thought 
and the apocalyptical style were very effective, and the preservation of 
the book shows the continuous esteem in which it was held. The 
present distaste for this type of literature must not be allowed to 
obscure the high appreciation and influence of it in primitive Chris- 
tian circles. Jesus, Paul, John, and the first Christians generally, 
thought in the eschatological form, used eschatological language, and 
made the eschatological appeal. 

The book is addressed to and intended for readers who are already 
Christians. It has no direct evangelizing aim. While sinners might 
find in it warning against the impending destruction, and might be 
attracted by the glory depicted of the saints, thereby being led into 
the Christian faith, it is not with possible converts but with feeble 
and wavering Christians that the book is specifically concerned. 

The persons addressed were Asian’? Christians. This is shown 
by the letters to the seven churches in chaps. 2 and 3, for these 


14 Rev. 6:9-11; 2034-6. 1s Rev. 7:9-17, especially vs. 14. 

16 Beyschlag called the book ‘the epic of the Christian hope.” Farrar called it 
“a rallying cry to Christian warriors.’”” The former is the better phrase. The book 
does not summon the Christians to any resistance against the persecutors or the per- 
secution. Nothing is proposed for them to do except to endure in faith and patience 
until God should effect their deliverance. . 

17 By “Asian” in this connection one means the residents in the Roman province 
of Asia, the district which we now designate as western Asia Minor. Ephesus was its 
capital and center. 
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churches are specifically named by the cities with which they were 
connected—Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis, Phil- 
adelphia, Laodicea.*® This internal evidence is supported by the 
early church tradition, which attests that the work was written at 
Ephesus by the apostle John. This is therefore the accepted hypoth- 
esis as to its place of composition and its destination. ‘The western 
portion of Asia Minor was one of the chief areas of Roman persecu- 
tion of the Christians around 100 A.D. A special effort was made 
to suppress the movement here. A remarkable monument of this 
campaign of persecution is preserved to us in the letter of Pliny, 
governor of Bithynia and Pontus, to the emperor Trajan and the 
latter’s reply, written about 112 A. D.*9 

The date at which the Apocalypse of John was written may be 
confidently stated as go-100 A. D.?° This is at present one of the 
surest results of historical and literary criticism. We have had an 
interesting fluctuation of opinion on this point within the last genera- 
tion. Thirty years ago the New Testament Apocalypse was assigned 
to the period 68-70 A. D., nearly all scholars concurring in this judg- 
ment.?? Since then, as a result of more thorough investigation and 
consideration, the common opinion has returned to the traditional 
date, the closing years of Domitian’s reign (81-96 A. D.).??, The earlier 
date was assumed for the composition of the book on the ground of 
chap. 13, which was certainly given its present form at the end of Nero’s 
reign (54-68 A.D.). The mystical number 666 (Rev. 13:18) is 
probably intended here to designate Nero.?3 If, then, all of the 


38 Rev, 1:11; 2:1, 8, 12, 18; 3:1, 7, 14. 

19 For the Latin text and English translation see Gwatkin, Selections from Early 
Christian Writers, pp. 24-29. 

20 So Weizsicker, H. J. Holtzmann, Harnack, Jiilicher, Bousset, Zahn, Reinach, 
Godet, Milligan, Sanday, Ramsay, McGiffert, Bacon, Porter, and many other scholars. 

2tSo Baur, Reuss, Hilgenfeld, Ewald, Lightfoot, Westcott, Salmon, Bovon, 
Beyschlag, e¢ al. 

22 The tradition is handed down to us by Irenaeus (Against Heresies, V, 30, 3, 
written ca. 180 A, D.): “The vision of the Apocalypse was seen no very long time 
since, but almost in our own days, toward the end of Domitian’s reign.” 

23 Chap. 13 may have been first written by a Jew, of Palestine, against the emperor 
Caligula for his effort to enforce the worship of himself with divine honors. See 
especially Bousset, Meyer Kommentar iiber die Offenbarung Johannis, 1896 (19062), 
intloc.: Barton, in Amer. Journal of Theology, Vol. II (1898), p. 797. 
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material contained in the book was written at one time, this definite 
date of one portion would fix the date of the entire composition. 

The new element in the problem has been the discovery that the 
material brought together in the Apocalypse of John came originally 
from various times and situations, and these earlier indications of 
date continue in the several portions. Chap. 13 therefore still shows 
its previous reference to Nero’s reign, but does not exclude the possi- 
bility that it found its way into this book at a later time. And when 
we turn to chap. 17 we find ourselves brought down to the reign of 
Domitian.?4 While much remains to be learned concerning the 
earlier history of the materials of which this book is composed, it 
seems likely further study will confirm the general conclusion that 
the sources lie before us in strata, not having been completely assimi- 
lated to the date of the book’s composition. 

A date as late as the last decade of the first century is also made 
necessary by the characteristics of the persecution which the Apo- 
calypse describes. Extreme persecution of the Christians is in pro- 
cess. Many have been put to death for their faith, and still others 
are destined to suffer as martyrs.?5 Another period of violence is 
expected, and the Christians are enjoined to be prepared for this, 
that they may remain steadfast and win the crown of life.2° The 
particular point of the persecution indicated in the book is the require- 
ment of divine worship to be paid to the Roman Emperor by the 
Christians.?7_ This was one of the tests of loyalty to the government 
enforced by Pliny in Bithynia and Pontus.?® It marks the later 


24 The eighth king of 17:11 is probably Domitian. ‘ Harnack regards this as 
one of the most definite dates in the New Testament literature because it is so evi- 
dently added to vs. 10, written under Vespasian (69-79 A. D.), to fit the vision to a 
later. period. It effectually excludes the inference that would naturally be made 
from vs. 10 that the book as a whole comes from the earlier reign.””’ So Porter, Mes- 
sages of the Apocalyptical Writers, p. 188f. This is in answer to Diisterdieck, B. 
Weiss, Bartlet, Scott, et al., who argue for a date within the reign of Vespasian for 
the publication of the book. 

25 Rev. 6:9-11; 7:14; 20:4-6. The Martyr Antipas, of Pergamun, is indi- 
vidually mentioned, 2:13. 

26 Rev. 2:10f.; 3:10; 16:6; 17:6; 18:24. 

27 Rev., chap. 13; 14:9-13} 15:2-4. 

28 In his letter to the emperor Trajan (see note 19 above), Pliny says: ‘As for 
those who said they neither were nor ever had been Christians, I thought it right to 
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stage of Roman persecution which set in about the beginning of the 
second century, when the policy of suppression became extended, 
deliberate and determined, in contrast to the spasmodic and local 
persecution in 64 A. D. under Nero. 

The question as to who was the author of the Apocalypse is per- 
plexing. He is named John in the book itself: “I John your brother 
and partaker with you in the tribulation” (1:9; cf. 1:1, 4); “I John 
am he that heard and saw these things” (22:8). He is not called an 
apostle, and seems to exclude himself from the apostles (18:20; 
21:14),?° saying of himself: “I am a fellow-servant with thee and 
with thy brethren the prophets” (22:9; cf. 1:1). There are three 
possibilities: (x) that the author John is John the Apostle, who 
however does not specifically state this; (2) that the name is used 
pseudepigraphically, the reader being intended to understand that 
the author is the apostle John, the actual author having concealed 
himself; (3) that some other John, not the apostle, and perhaps not 
determinable, was the author. 

In favor of the first view, that John the Apostle wrote the book, 
is the early and strong church tradition to that effect, beginning 
with Justin Martyr (155 A.D.) and Irenaeus (180 A. D.). Also, the 
literary and theological kinship of the Apocalypse with the Gospel 
and Epistles of John, if they are the work of the apostle. Also, the 
temperament of this author as compared with the apostle John in 
the synoptic gospels, whom Jesus named a “son of thunder,” who 
demanded of Jesus a place of prominence in his earthly messianic 
kingdom, and who wished to call down fire from heaven upon the 
inhospitable Samaritans.3° 

Against this view it is urged that the church tradition, though pre- 
dominantly for the apostolic authorship, is by no means exclusively 
in this direction, as there is testimony that the apostle John died a 
martyr in Palestine, without ever having worked in Asia.3* Also, 
let them go, since they recited a prayer to the gods at my dictation, made supplica- 
tion with incense and wine to your statue, which I had ordered to be brought into 
court for the purpose together with the images of the gods,” etc. 

20 But Bacon, Introduction to the New Testament, pp. 237 f., thinks these verses 
are not prejudicial to the apostolic authorship, which he accepts. 

3° Mark 3:17; 10:35-45; Luke 9:51-55. 

3t See especially Bousset, Meyer Kommentar, usw., pp. 33-51. 
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the tradition about the Ephesian residence of the apostle John is in 
confusion because of the reference to an elder or presbyter John.3? 
As regards the common authorship with the gospel and epistles, it 
is urged that there is no means as yet of settling the question who 
wrote them; further, that there is so much difference between 
the Apocalypse and these other books as to make it impossible that 
they could have been by the same author.33 As to the third point, 
it is urged that the characterization by temperament is too general 
to identify, as numerous persons of such temperament presumably 
existed in the first century. 

Concerning the hypothesis that the Apocalypse is only pseud- 
epigraphically ascribed to the apostle John, it may be argued in its 
favor that the apocalyptical books were generally pseudepigraphical. 
This is true of Jewish apocalyptical writings, and also of some Chris- 
tian apocalyptical writings such as the Apocalypse of Peter, of which 
a fragment was recently found.s4 It would not be surprising if a 
Christian apocalypse had been written in the name of the apostle 
John, the cue having been taken from the synoptic characterization 
of him. The chief objection to this view is that a pseudepigraphical 


32 Bousset, in Encyclopedia Biblica, art. “‘ Apocalypse,” §15, says: “The assump- 
tion that there were two Johns in Asia Minor—the apostle and the presbyter—finds 
only slender support in ancient tradition. Whatever the interpretation we may put 
on the important testimony of Papias preserved by Eusebius (H. E., iii, 39, 1 ff.), 
it is at least certain that Papias speaks not of two Johns in Asia Minor—the apostle 
and the presbyter—but of one John, whom we are to look for as a near neighbor of 


Papias in space and time. Of a second John the second century and the first half 


of the third century know nothing; he is unknown to Irenaeus and to those who dis- 
puted the claims of the Fourth Gospel, to the Alogi and to Caius, to Tertullian, to 
Clement, and to Origen.” 


33 Porter, op. cit., p. 184, says: “Our author is certainly not the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel.”’ Similarly Jiilicher, Introduction to the New Testament, p. 280 (6th 
Ger. ed., p. 241): “It is one of the most assured results of New Testament criticism 
that not another line from the hand of the writer of the Apocalypse has been preserved 
to us in the New Testament, least of all in the Gospel of John; for if the Apocalypse 
is the most Jewish book of the New Testament, the Fourth Gospel is certainly the 
most anti-Jewish.” 


34 See the Greek text in Preuschen, Antilegomena. ‘This fragment “contains the 
end of a prophecy of Jesus about the last times, and a vision of the state of the blessed, 
followed by a much longer description of the torments of various classes of sinners.” 
The writing probably belongs to the first halt of the second century A. D. 
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writer would probably have made it abundantly clear that the 
apostle John was meant—a thing which our book does not accom- 
plish. Besides, there is really no reason why the apostle John might 
not himself have composed such a work. 

The third hypothesis, that some John of Asia, not the apostle, 
was the author of the New Testament Apocalypse, is preferred by 
an increasing number of scholars. Bousset has given a strong argu- 
ment for this view. He holds that the apostle John never lived in 
Asia, but that there was an Asian John of prominence, who bore 
the title “elder” (=“ presbyter”). This John was the author of 
the Apocalypse of John, later church tradition coming to identify 
him mistakenly with the apostle John. A similar argument is 
pressed by Harnack for a non-apostolic Asian authorship of the 
Gospel of John. With those who decline the apostolic authorship 
of the Johannine writings it is not customary to assign the Apocalypse 
and the Gospel to the same unknown author, because of the great 
differences between the two books. 

A decision regarding the authorship seems therefore for the 
present impossible, and even a tentative judgment one may hesitate 
to form. ‘The whole Johannine problem is complex and difficult, 
even after a hundred years of discussion. It is probably not too 
much to hope that in time there will come to be a consensus of 
scholarly opinion, but there is no subject on which scholarly opinion 
is now more diverse. 

Meanwhile, the Apocalypse of John is the greatest apocalyptical 
book ever written, and is one of the chief monuments of first century 
Christianity. 

How is this striking and peculiar book to be interpreted? A 
remarkable amount of exegetical effort and ingenuity have been 
expended upon the book. To discern the future is the impulse of 
many minds, and the absorbing pursuit of some. This book, 
like the Book of Daniel, but in still greater degree, has the 
predictive form and therefore seems in a special way attractive 
and useful to the forecaster. Probably on no book of Scripture 
has the interpretation of the centuries been so varied, fantastic, 
and fruitless. Yet each type of interpretation has had its day, 
has appealed to a large group, has satisfied a transient and artificial 
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theological interest.35 We are the heirs of these interpreters, and 
there are current today several different methods that survive to 
compete for a little longer with the scientific method that has now 
reached maturity. 

The “chiliastic” view, held and taught by the millenarians, 
treats the book as literal prediction pertaining to, and to be com- 
pletely fulfilled at, the future advent of Christ. This is a recurrence 
to the original eschatological sense of the Apocalypse, accepting as 
correct the primitive Jewish-Christian hope and awaiting its precise 
fulfilment. These interpreters have learned nothing from the failure 
of these mistaken expectations to become realized in the first century, 
or any subsequent century. They still look forward to a speedy 
millenarian finish of the present world era.3° 

The “universal-history” method of interpretation treats the book 
as a specific collective prediction of the history of the church from 
the first to the last, until time shall be no more. Therefore some of 
the predictions of the Apocalypse have been already fulfilled, some 
are being fulfilled today, and still others are to be fulfilled in the future. 
It is a task of unfailing interest and occupation for these interpreters 


35 Irenaeus, Hippolytus, and Methodius made the earliest attempts at the inter- 
pretation of the Apocalypse. In the middle of the fourth century Ticonius produced 
a commentary on the book that consistently carried through a spiritualistic interpreta- 
tion, resolving the eschatology into figure and symbol of spiritual truth. This method 
became the commonly accepted one until the time of the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion. Joachim of Floris published about 1200 A. D. an exposition of the book that 
revived its eschatological meaning, and led to the well-known chiliastic interpretation. 
Nicolaus de Lyra, in 1329 A. D., issued a treatment of the Apocalypse that presented 
an elaborate “universal-history” interpretation. Luther in 1534 A.D. turned the 
book to account in an anti-papal polemic. The English commentaries by Napier 
in 1593 A. D., Brightman in 1609 A. D., Mede in 1627 A. D., and Sir Isaac Newton in 
1732, were all of them very far from a sane, historical method. Ludovicus ab Alcazar, 
in his Vestigatio arcani sensus in A pocalypsi (Antwerp, 1614 A. D.), laid the foundation 
of a scientific interpretation of the book, in his effort to get at a historical and psy- 
chological comprehension of the material contained in the Apocalypse. 

We are all familiar with the eighteenth and nineteenth century types of interpreta- 
tion, which are still in vogue, and may be read in the various contemporary expositions 
of the Book of Revelation. A full and valuable survey of the history of the interpre- 
tation of the book since the first century is given by Bousset, Meyer Kommentar, usw., 
pp. 51-141; and very briefly in Encyclopedia Biblica, art. ‘“‘ Apocalypse,” §§17-32. 


36 Leading representative expounders of this view are Maitland, Todd, et al. 
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to decide which predictions belong to each of these three classes. 
The results reached are of course fanciful.37 

The “spiritualistic” theory of the book, which was the earliest 
theory explicitly worked out and which held the field for ten cen- 
turies, has been recently revived and is today the prevailing opinion 
in Germany, England, and America. It has been given currency by 
a number of able books from excellent scholars of the last generation, 
who wrote before the scientific interpretation of the book had become 
established.3* According to this view, the Apocalypse of John 
presents a general conspectus of the progress and of the governing 
principles of the church in its entire course of development. The 
theory makes little of specific prediction in the book; as Dr. Milligan 
puts it, the Book of Revelation “gives no knowledge of the future 
that is not given first by our Lord, and then by others of his inspired 
apostles.” 

Over against these several theories of the meaning of the book, 
and setting them all permanently aside as ignoring the first-century 
relations and characteristics and significance, stands now the “scien- 
tific” interpretation of the Apocalypse of John. Technically it is 
more often called the “preterist” view, i.e., its predictions had a 
meaning only for their own time; to us they stand only as the vivid, 
detailed expectations of the imminent future which belonged to the 
Christian thought of the first century. Our interest in these forecasts 
is historical, as showing us what primitive Christianity was on its 
eschatological side; we do not now share these particular and (as they 
seem to us) peculiar hopes, we do not await or anticipate their fulfilment. 

- This scientific method of interpreting the Apocalypse has been 
built up step by step through the last seventy-five years by the ablest 
and most laborious biblical scholarship.3® It has reached its final 


37 This method is set forth in the writings of Bengel, Hengstenberg, Elliott, e¢ al. 

38 The several admirable works upon the Apocalypse by the late Dr. William 
Milligan are the best exponents of this spiritualistic interpretation. Other works 
from a similar standpoint are the treatises on the Apocalypse by Ebrard, Godet, Lee, 
Vaughan, et al. 

39 The most valuable contributions have been made by DeWette, Bleek, Ewald, 
Liicke, Diisterdieck, Reuss, B. Weiss, Weizsacker, Farrar, and latest of all Bousset, 
who is today conceded to be the ablest interpreter of the book. His commentary on 
the Apocalypse (2d ed., 1906) in the Meyer series is the standard work in all countries. 
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stage in the last fifteen years, when the historical, psychological, and 
literary processes of investigation have been trained upon it and 
have triumphed over it. The main lines and methods for its inter- 
pretation have certainly become established. Of course much still 
remains to be done for a complete understanding of all the materials 
of the book, and for a complete account of the literary history of the 
contents of the book. But we need no longer be in doubt as to the 
purpose, general meaning, and characteristics of the Apocalypse of 
John. What these were, it has been the desire of these four papers 
to indicate. 

The kind of interest that apocalyptic had for both Jews and 
Christians, and the kind of service which apocalyptic rendered in 
the New Testament times (175 B.C.-135 A.D.), are things of the 
past. It is by the use of other thought forms and literary forms that 
moral and religious effects are now accomplished. The twentieth cen- 
tury does not much care to speculate concerning the end of the world, 
partly because the end of the world looks to be quite remote, but still 
more because we have no confidence that we could think out success- 
fully what that end would be. The imaginings of the ancient Jewish 
mind, adopted by the primitive Christians, as to the time and manner 
of the consummation of things mundane do not appeal to present-day 
thinkers. Our cosmology, instead of being static, is developmental.4° 

Nevertheless, the Apocalypse of John will continue for long to 
have a kind of practical value, as one form in which the Christian 
belief in the ultimate triumph of truth and righteousness may find 
expression and exert influence. That evil, disorder, and misery are 


4° Clarke, The Use of the Scriptures in Theology, has some trenchant paragraphs 
on the survival of the primitive Christian eschatology in twentieth-century faith. 
I quote from one of them, not for acceptance but to provoke thought: “This dis- 
credited hope of a soon-returning Christ and a visible kingdom has long been kept 
alive in perpetual disappointment by the accepted doctrine of the Scriptures. But 
the sound historical interpretation which is now possible assigns to it no place at all 
in the gift and revelation of Christ, and therefore our principle requires us to drop 
it and all that belongs to it out of our Christian theology. Visible advent, simultaneous 
resurrection, assemblage of all men for judgment, millennial reign of Christ on earth— 
all is Jewish survival, historically discredited by the work of Christ himself; it is a 
remainder from pre-Christian life and hope, demonstrated to be non-Christian by the 
different course of Christian history; wherefore it forms no part of Christian theology” 
(pp. 107 f). 
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destined to extinction, and that the good are destined to blessedness 
and glory, is still a cardinal doctrine of all those who interpret the 
universe in terms of personality. The Apocalypse is an optimistic 
book in respect to the welfare of the few.4" We join in this much 
optimism. But modern thought is still more optimistic, for we look 
for the ultimate welfare of humanity in the whole and in a real sense 
of the world itself, in accordance with the promise that is resident 
in the universe as we already know it. 

4« Destruction awaits the many, and this earth itself, according to the New Testa 
ment Apocalypse. The question increasingly presses upon us whether a salvation 
that is achieved only by the few is a kind of salvation that will be acceptable even 


to them. The sense of human brotherhood, and of the organic unity of human life, 
makes it difficult to find happiness for one’s self when others are without it. 
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JESUS’ PARTING WORDS OF COMFORT TO HIS 
DISCIPLES 


JOHN 14:1-13 


PROFESSOR ALLAN MENZIES, D.D. 
St. Andrews, Scotland 


Jesus, taking leave of his disciples, comforts them by making 
himself and his mission fully known to them. 

To this chapter both simple believers and philosophers turn when 
they are dying; it expresses perhaps more fully than any other in 
the New Testament all that Christ is to his people and the relation 
he has formed for them between this world and the world unseen. 
It owes its power no doubt in great part to the situation in which 
the words are spoken. The traitor has gone out into the night, and 
the hostile preparations are being made outside for the last scenes. 
The disciples are plunged in grief at the removal of their Master 
which he has announced to them. Some of them will fail, he says; 
they will all be forsaken. At this point he addressed them, not with 
directions and laws and a constitution for his church, nor yet with 
prophecies of far-off things, but with triumphant declarations of the 
victory he already feels that he has gained over all evil, and loving 
exhortations to them to regard his victory as being also theirs. They 
have not fully understood all that God has sent them in his Son; now 
he strives to let them understand it, and to lead them to appropriate 
the height and breadth and depth of the great work. True, Jesus 
cannot himself have spoken all that is here put in his mouth; it 
took two generations of his followers to arrive at so complete a view 
of his person and of the import of his mission; but the insight which 
found all this in him was not mistaken. 

1. Let not your heart be troubled; believe in God and believe in mel 
Jesus’ own heart was troubled: at the grave of Lazarus, 11:33; 
when he saw his “hour” was come, 12:27; when he saw the treachery 
of Judas, 13:21. But now he has left all weakness behind him and 
is able to comfort others. The trouble spoken of is that of the impend- 
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ing separation; the first relief thought of for it is the old one of the 
prophets and psalmists—trust in God, whose power to help and 
save is infinite. But to that is added trust in Christ himself, now 
indeed at the point of death, but soon to be beyond death and every 
ill, in a position in which he can do everything for his loved ones. 
Their faith in God is now a richer and more tender thing than that 
of the Old Testament. 

2. In my Father’s house are many mansions (otherwise I would 
have told you), jor I am going to prepare a place for you. Another 
rendering is, ‘‘ Otherwise would I have said to you that I am going ?” 
But the words which would thus be quoted cannot be found, and there 
is no place for them, as the subject of Jesus’ departure has just 
been introduced. What we have given is the best that can be made 
of the words as they stand. The idea that Jesus might have told 
the disciples anything else is scarcely tolerable, and only to be 
explained from the later standpoint, at which the Christians conclude 
that if the arrangements in heaven were not what is here stated, 
Jesus must have said so. What is said is that the object of the 
journey Jesus is making is to secure the future of his disciples. In 
his Father’s house, he says, there are permanent abodes for many. 
It is not a place to which one is carried in a vision, to leave it again 
straightway; it is a place where one can stay and not need nor wish 
to change. The picture is a very different one from that of the 
Apocalypse, where there is so much detail of the heavenly region. No 
more is said than faith requires. If the Lord goes away, he goes 
on the disciples’ errand. The “mansions” may be derived from the 
apostle Paul’s conception of the “house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” Paul no doubt meant by this the spiritual body 
in which the soul is to continue its existence, but the idea of man- 
sions in heaven might be built on his words. 

3. And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again and 
take you to myself, that where I am, you may be also. The great 
interest of the Christian is secured in these words, that he should not 
be separated from the Lord. As Gambold says: 


For this I do find, 
We two are so joined, 
He'll not be in glory 
And leave me behind. 
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The parting Jesus has announced is not final; it is “auf wieder- 
sehen.” But when is the coming of the Lord, here spoken of, to 
take place? The earliest Christians thought of the Parousia, the 
second coming when Christ would descend with armies of angels to 
enter on his reign. That can scarcely be meant here. When this 
book was written many Christians had fallen asleep, and found— 
according to the belief of this gospel—that the believer in Christ 
though he died yet lived and found in Christ the resurrection and 
the life. The Fourth Gospel speaks very little of the Parousia, and the 
coming of Christ to his own here must be at death. When he dies 
the believer departs to be with the Lord; in death Jesus comes to 
take him to himself. 

4. And whither I go you know the way. This reading is best 
supported. It also gives the best sense, as Jesus has just said whither 
he is going, and does not need to recur to that. What he may be 
expected to add is how the disciples may come where he is. His 
coming for them at death can scarcely take place if they are not in 
the “way,” the right way, to that union with him. As the early 
Methodists spoke of the “method,” so the Christians in the Acts of 
the Apostles speak of the “way” (9:2; 24:22, etc.). In Gnosticism 
again, as in Egyptian and other religions, there was much specula- 
tion as to the way the soul must take to reach the place of bliss, the 
ways and formulae which she must use. How to find the way might 
be a difficult matter. Yet Jesus asserts that his disciples know the 
way to the place where he is going. Vss. 6 and 7 show what he 
means. 

5. Thomas says to him, Lord we know not whither thou goest; how 
do we know the way? A disciple might have known better than the 
unbelieving Jews (7:34-36) what the going away of Jesus meant. 
But even the disciples might not take in all at oncé all the new thoughts 
Christianity brought concerning the opening up of the heavenly 
world. One who dies, however great a being he was, went out of 
sight, out of reach; where was he, how could one get to him? To 
the average mind in the ancient world it was far from clear. Thomas 
uses the word “‘way” in a more literal sense than Jesus, after the 
general practice of those who put questions to Jesus in this gospel; 
but his question is not unnatural. 
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6. Jesus saith to him, I am the way and the truth and the lije; 
no one cometh to the Father but by me. We expect some directions 
how the way is to be found and its difficulties overcome; but instead 
of this the plain, short, blunt statement, I am the way. It is to the 
Father that he is the way, to the abode of peace, the end of religion. 
As he is the living water to the thirsty, the light of the blind, so to 
the soul that commits herself to him he is the way that leads to God. 
United with him, one is assured of the right completion of life’s 
journey, of getting home at last. He is also the truth. In the 
journey his people make with him there are no fanciful deviations, 
no blind paths to be retraced; their feet are planted on the central 
reality of things; they have the inner secret of all life and thought, 
which cannot disappoint them. He is also the life. Much of human 
existence falls short of life, one is carried along without really living, 
without any vigorous advance or sense of satisfaction. But in him 
there is life, life abundantly (10:10). 

We touch here the summit of the teaching of this gospel. The 
evangelist tells (1:18) what those who understood Jesus saw in him; 
he tells us here of the sense of victory and certainty they felt him to 
communicate to them. One who takes Jesus as the way is secure 
against all sorrows and trials, he is full of an impulse which cannot 
lead him wrong, he is sure of arriving. Here is the consummation 
of religion, the only one, by which one comes to the Father and is 
sure of the eternal mansions. What all the sacrifice, the mysteries, 
the philosophies, promised but could only partly give, what the men 
of the Old Testament saw afar off, is to the Christian present and 
certain. 

7. Ij you had known me, you would have known my Father also; 
now you know him and have seen him. Does this imply that the 
disziples have not khown Jesus nor his Father? The harshness is 
avoided by another reading: If you have known me, you will know 
my Father also. But the reading adopted reflects the fact that the 
knowledge grew which the disciples had of their Master and at a 
certain time was found to yield a new knowledge of God also. The 
Jews (8:19), though they had Jesus before their eyes, made no such 
advance; the disciples became convinced that in seeing Jesus they 
saw God; he was to them the way to the Father. It was about the 
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time of the death of Jesus that the knowledge began to dawn upon 
them. 

8. Philip saith unto him, Lord, show us the Father and it sufficeth 
us. The intervention leads like that of vs. 5, to a more explicit 
statement, and can also be taken in a material sense, as if a palpable 
theophany were asked for. But on the other hand it may express 
the general longing of mankind, in that and every age, for some 
undeniable evidence of the presence of God. Philip in any case had 
not - et risen to the great truth set forth on every page of this gospel, 
that in Jesus God has appeared. Not at once did the disciples rise 
to it. 

g. Jesus says to him, Have I been so long time with you, and 
hast thou not known me, Philip? He who has seen me has seen 
the Father: how dost thou say, Show us the Father? ‘The seeing God 
here spoken of is not physical; seeing God in that sense is not for 
man (1:18); it comes about by faith, as the next verse explains— 
faith attaching itself first to Jesus and then finding that through him 
a higher object still is opening to its gaze. When this standpoint is 
attained the earlier reasonings are seen to be vain; one no longer 
demands assurance about God which has already come. 

10. Believest thou not that I am in the Father and the Father in 
me? The words I say I do not speak from myself; it is the Father 
abiding in me that is doing his work. ‘This is how the conviction 
grows up that seeing Jesus is seeing God. Jesus who said there 
was none good but God, could not speak in this way; but the disciples 
looking back on what they found in him, could conclude that he 
brought knowledge of God which no one else had, and that he had 
been entirely true to the knowledge he had of God. He was in the 
Father, they mi ht say; he was always conscious of God’s presence 
with him and did not desire, as men do, to escape from God; to be 
with God was what he cared for and clung to, more than anything else. 
And on the other hand, the Father was in him, a greater than he acted 
in him and led him forward. In Matt. 11:27 Jesus himself speaks 
of the intimate sympathy and knowledge which existed between him 
and the Father. The disciples who saw (1:14) the grace and truth 
of which he was full, as an only begotten of the Father, naturally 
drew further conclusions as to his relation to God. Even apart 
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from a doctrine of Christ’s essential divinity they might be led to 
this. 

The remaining part of the verse describes the practical effect of 
the relation which the disciples can discern between Jesus and the 
Father. “The words which I speak” is a general description of 
the activity of Jesus, which consists in bearing witness (8:11), teach- 
ing (6:59; 7:14), curing diseases and raising the dead by his word, 
speaking the word by which men are to live and be free. In all 
this he is doing as his Father does (5:17, 20). There is nothing 
self-willed in his activity; it is all the outcome of a higher power 
than his, as the Father who dwells in him performs his works through 
the Son, his willing instrument. Those, therefore, who have seen 
and appreciated Jesus aright feel themselves addressed directly by 
God, witnesses of God’s operations, recipients of the supreme truth. 

11. Believe me that I am in the Father and the Father in me; or 
else believe me on account of the works themselves. Nicodemus 
believed on account of the works Jesus did (3:2). That is not the 
highest kind of faith, but it may lead to it (10:38). If one is in the 
position of the Jews who require a sign (I Cor. 1:22) and cannot 
yet see the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, one may never- 
theless be carried along by the works Christ did to believe in the 
power of the new age, and attach oneself to him who brought it. 
This no doubt represents the position of many Christians of the 
first age; and the Fourth Gospel tolerates and even welcomes them. 

12. Verily, verily, I say to you, He who believes in me, the 
works which I do he shall do also; and greater works than these shall 
he do, because I go to the Father. The extraordinary success of the 
church, going out into all the world, casting down the altars of idols, 
gathering Jew and gentile together in one family (Holtzmann) is 
claimed as a continuation of what Jesus did on earth, of the works 
the Father did through him. ‘They are done on a larger scale, in 
a wider theater, they are growing and to grow no one can tell how 
far. It is because Jesus has gone to the Father, is freed from the 
limitations of human life, and can direct things for his followers 
everywhere with the aid of Almighty power, that all this has come 
to pass. 

13. Whatever you shall ask in my name, I will do it, that the 
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Father may be glorified in the Son. This completes the sentence. 
The works God did through Jesus go on in the church and need 
have no limit, since the Christians can obtain anything they ask— 
in Christ’s name. This phrase is used in the New Testament with 
a variety of meanings. To pray in Christ’s name might mean to 
pray as representing Christ, in connection with his cause, or because 
Christ prompts us to do so. More likely it means to use Christ’s 
name as an instrument, as a means of appeal to God in prayer. 
In 16:24 we find the disciples told that hitherto they had not asked 
God for blessings in the name of Christ, but that they are now to 
do so. In Acts and in Paul prayer in the name of Christ is not the 
usage (but see Col. 3:17 and later James 5:14). It is God who is 
addressed in prayer, but according to vs. 12 it is Christ who does 
for his people what they ask. The result is that God is glorified, as 
the Son grants the prayers of his people, and they abound in good 
works (15:8), prevail over every adverse influence, and are more 
and more united to the Savior and through him to God: God’s 
purposes are realized and the work he did through Christ brought 
to its consummation. 

Thus the first cycle of the Savior’s address of comfort to his 
disciples has revolved. His removal does not injure but enrich them. 
They are led by it to deeper thoughts of what he was, to a higher 
view than they could otherwise have had of what he is and of what 
as they trust and follow him he will accomplish for them. 
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XI. THE TEACHING OF THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER AND OF 
THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


ERNEST D. BURTON 
The University of Chicago 


The First Epistle of Peter is addressed to Christians who are 
suffering temptation and persecution, and is evidently designed to 
encourage those thus suffering to endure without surrender of their 
faith. For this purpose the writer appeals on the one side to the 
sufferings of Jesus and on the other to the salvation that is yet to be 
revealed. The wrath of God against sin and the basis of forgiveness 
are naturally enough but little spoken of. What is said is sufficient 
to indicate that the writer holds the common doctrine of early Chris- 
tianity that the manner of life which was common among the gen- 
tiles, having been handed down from their fathers, was displeasing 
to God, and made them objects of his wrath (1:18; 2:1; 3:12; 4:18). 
He refers also to faith as that through which salvation is obtained 
(1:5, 9) and through this salvation is conceived of as something not yet 
obtained, but to be received at the revelation of Jesus Christ. Yet 
it is also clearly set forth that they who having believed now await 
this revelation of Christ and the accompanying salvation, have already 
purified their souls in their obedience to the truth (1:20) and are 
already the people of God (2:10), having been begotten through the 
word of God (1:23) unto a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead (1:3). 

The single incidental reference to sacrifice’ is significant as indi- 
cating that the writer thinks of the sacrifice of the Levitical system 
as displaced by the self-devotion of Christians to God, in which they 
are at the same time priests and offering, not slain but living, 
an offering which becomes acceptable through Jesus Christ, i. e., 


t “Ye also as living stones are built up a spiritual house, to be a holy priesthood, 
to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God through Jesus Christ” (I Pet. 2:5; 
cf. Rom, 12:1), 
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apparently through the fact of their spiritual fellowship with and 
likeness to Jesus Christ (cf. vs. 4, 15). 

Of the passages that speak of the sufferings of Jesus none is more 
clear or important than 2: 21-25. 

For hereunto were ye called: because Christ also suffered for you, leaving 
you an example, that ye should follow his steps: who did no sin, neither was 
guile found in his mouth: who, when he was reviled, reviled not again; when he 
suffered, threatened not, but committed himself to him that judgeth righteously: 
who his own self bare our sins in his body upon the tree, that we, having died 
unto sins, might live unto righteousness; by whose stripes ye were healed. For 
ye were going astray like sheep; but are now returned unto the Shepherd and 
Rishop of your souls. 

It is worthy of notice, first of all, that there are four expressions 
in this passages which are taken substantially from Isa., chap. 53, 
and follow almost literally the Septuagint version: “He did no sin 
neither was guile found in his mouth;” “Who himself bare our 
sins; “By whose stripes ye are healed;” ‘As sheep were going 
astray.” The use of these expressions, combined with the evidence 
of 1:117, leaves no room for doubt that the writer regarded the Isaiah 
passage as predictive and as fulfilled in Jesus. The two passages 
are complementary, one declaring that the prophets foretold the 
sufferings of Christ but without naming the passages, and the other 
applying to Jesus, in respect to his sufferings, the language of Isa., 
chap. 53, but without expressly saying that the language was pre- 
dictive. There can be no doubt that the writer included Isa., chap. 
53, among the passages which he understood to be definite predic- 
tions of the suffering of Jesus. What other passages he included in 
the same list we do not know. 

But it is also clear that our author thought of the death of Jesus 
as having relation not simply to the men of his own generation but 
to all the human race, even to men whom he characterizes expressly 
as not contemporaries of Christ, but as gentiles of another genera- 
tion, having, therefore, nothing directly to do with the death of 
Jesus, for he says, “He bore our sins on the tree.” “By his stripes 
ye are healed.” The death of Jesus was in fulfilment of the divine 


2 “Of which salvation the prophets enquired and searched diligently, searching 
what time or what manner of time the spirit of Christ which was in them did point to 
when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ.” 
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plan and prophetic announcement, and was of universal significance. 
He suffered for our sins once for all (3:18). 

The purpose of Jesus’ sufferings is affirmed to be that we, having 
died unto sin, might live unto righteousness. This language reminds 
us strongly of that of Paul in Rom. 6:10, 13: “In that he died, 
he died unto sin once for all, but in that he liveth, he liveth 
unto God. Even so reckon ye also yourselves to be dead unto sin, 
but alive unto God..... Present yourselves unto God, as alive 
from the dead and your members as instruments of righteousness 
unto God.” How the sufferings of Jesus under sin, wherein he bore 
our sins in his body on the tree, are to achieve the result that we 
should die to sin and live to righteousness; on this point the writer 
is silent, as Paul also is on the similar point in Rom., chap. 3. But 
it is clear that our writer has in mind a moral reformation or regen- 
eration as the result aimed at in the sufferings of Christ. This is 
made most clear by the twenty-fifth verse in which he interprets 
the words, “by whose stripes ye were healed.” ‘For,’ he adds, 
ye were going astray like sheep, but are now returned unto the Shep- 
herd and Bishop of your souls.’””’ The healing through his stripes 
is accomplished in their return from their wanderings to God as 
their shepherd and bishop. ‘That the sufferings of Jesus are looked 
at from the point of view of their moral effect on men is made further 
clear from the fact that in them Jesus left us an example that we 
should follow in his footsteps. The context makes it clear that that 
in which the writer means to hold up to his readers the example of 
Jesus for their imitation is his patient suffering, innocently, not for 
any sin of his own, but for that of others. Thus as in Jesus and in 
Paul, so also in Peter we find the sufferings of Jesus brought under 
a general moral law. Vicariousness, the suffering of the innocent 
for the guilty, this is the law of righteous living. In this Jesus has 
set us a great example which we should follow. But it is not simply 
a necessity to which we ought to submit; it has redemptive value. 
He suffered that we, having died to sins, might live to righteousness, 
that we who were going astray might return unto the shepherd and 
bishop of our souls. Such also is to be the effect of like conduct 
on the part of Jesus’ followers. They who speak against you as 
evil-doers will by your good works, which they behold, glorify God 
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in the day of visitation (2:12). Ungodly husbands, even if they 
obey not the word, may without the word be gained by the behavior 
of their wives (3:1). Wherein ye are spoken against, they will be 
put to shame who revile your good manner of life in Christ (3:16, 
cf. vss. 17, 18, with the reference to the sufferings of Christ). 

To the thought of this passage, the four others in which the suffer- 
ings of Jesus are spoken of add little that is significant for our pur- 
pose except emphasis. 

In 3:18, having urged his readers to suffer willingly for well-doing, 
because it is better if the will of God be so to suffer for well-doing 
than for evil-doing, he adds, “ Because Christ also suffered for sins 
once, the righteous for the unrighteous, that he might bring us to 
God, being put to death in the flesh, but quickened in the Spirit.” 

In 4:1 the author seems to follow the thought of Paul in Rom., 
chap. 6, more closely than in 2:21-25. Exhorting his readers to 
have the same mind in them that was in Jesus, he adds, using lan- 
guage which he had just above applied to Jesus, but which he evi- 
dently means here shall apply both to Jesus and to all who follow 
in his steps, “For he that suffered in the flesh hath ceased from 
sin.” 

In 4:12, 13, he bids his readers not to be surprised at the fiery trial 
that is coming upon them, but, inasmuch as they are partakers of 
Christs’ sufferings, to rejoice. 

In 5:1, the writer refers to himself as a witness of the suffering 
of Christ, but without entering into the question of their significance. 
In two passages the writer speaks of the blood of Christ: 

Knowing that ye were redeemed, not with corruptible things, with silver or 
gold, from your vain manner of life handed down from your fathers, but with 
precious blood, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot (even the blood) 
of Christ (I Pet. 1:18). 

The most notable fact about this passage is that the redemption 
is not from the penalty or punishment of sin, but from the vain 
manner of life handed down from the fathers. How this is effected 
by the blood, i.e., the death of Christ, can hardly be doubted in - 
view on the one side of the comparison of Jesus with a lamb without 
blemish or spot, and on the other of the repeated reference in the 
epistle to the suffering of Jesus as the suffering of the righteous for the 
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unrightcous, yet also as a death to sin in which the followers of Jesus 
become participators. Entering into spiritual fellowship with Jesus 
in his death, they are delivered from the vain and sinful life they 
would otherwise live. 

In the salutation of the letter the writer addresses his readers as 
elect unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ (1: 2), 
conveying, no doubt, in the word “sprinkling” an allusion to the 
sacrifices of the Old Testament, and so, by implication, ascribing to 
the death of Jesus the atoning value. But into the question how it 
atones, the passage does not all enter. 

It thus appears that the writer of this epistle conceived of the 
sufferings and death of Jesus as (a) predicted by the prophets, in 
particular by Isa., chap. 53; (6) as vicarious, the suffering of the 
righteous for the unrighteous; (c) as having relation not simply to 
Jesus’ contemporaries, but to all men; (d) as having as its purpose 
the redemption of men from the evil manner of life which their 
ancestors followed; (e) as falling under a general principle applicable 
to all and setting an example which his followers should follow and 
in the following of which they would in their measure achieve re- 
sults like those which Jesus himself achieved. 

For those of us who have always read Isa., chap. 53, as expres- 
sive of the idea that the servant of Jehovah endures the penalty of 
other men’s sins transferred to him, thus making expiation for them, 
and who find this language quoted in I Peter as applicable to Jesus 
and indeed uttered predictively of him, it is natural perhaps to assume 
that the author looked upon the death of Jesus as substitutionarily 
expiative. But not only does he not say this; what he does say 
practically excludes it. We may not indeed make too much of the 


fact that some of the best modern interpreters do not find the idea’ 


of substitution in the strict sense in the Isaiah passage; for we 
cannot assume that our author was in agreement with these par- 
ticular modern interpreters. But it is pertinent to point out that 
the whole intent of his references to the death of Jesus is to urge 
first that the purpose of Jesus’ death is that men having died to sin 
might live to righteousness, and especially to exhort them to fol- 
low his example, suffering patiently not for ill-doing, but for well- 
doing. Unless therefore we are prepared to ascribe to our author 
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a thought about the death of Jesus which he does not at all express, 
and which is out of harmony with what he does say, we must abide 
by the thought that the death of Jesus fulfils a divine purpose and 
has universal significance in its revelation of the principle that it is 
the duty and privilege of the righteous to suffer innocently for the 
wicked, and by such suffering to win them to righteousness. Indeed 
we thus somewhat understate the fact. For since we know what 
significance the writer attached to the suffering of Jesus’ followers 
(2:12; 3:1, 6, etc.), and since he expressly classes together the 
sufferings of Jesus and his followers, it is practically demanded of us 
that we give to the sufferings of Jesus a like meaning to that which 
our author expressly ascribes to those of his followers. 

We conclude, therefore, that the author of the First Epistle of 
Peter is in harmony with most other New Testament writers in 
finding the fundamental value of the death of Jesus in the sphere 
of revelation, but that he lays especial emphasis on the vicarious 
sufferings of Jesus as setting an example which his followers ought 
to follow and by the following of which they may work results akin 
to those which Jesus himself accomplished in his death. 

The purpose of the Epistle to the Hebrews is to maintain the 
finality and perfection of the revelation made in Jesus and of the 
way of salvation revealed through him. It maintains this proposi- 
tion in large part by setting forth the superiority of Jesus and the 
new covenant to the several corresponding elements of the Old 
Testament religion. Throughout the argument the validity of 
the old is not denied, but rather insisted upon. But upon the 
basis of such validity the superiority and finality of the new is 
maintained. 

Such an argument might be addressed either to men who held 
fast to the old and were unwilling to surrender it in order to accept 
the new, or to men who, having regarded the new as a mere addition 
to the old, in no way modifying it, and, seeing the old about to perish, 
were tempted to give up their faith in God, surrendering old and new 
together. The total evidence of the letter makes it clear that it is 
in fact addressed to men of the latter class. The danger which 
threatens them, and which the letter seeks to ward off, is not a return 
of Christians who have abandoned Judaism to that Judaism, but a 
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total loss of faith in God on the part of men to whom the perish- 
ing of the old was practically a perishing of the whole. 

To such men the writer comes reaffirming the validity of past 
revelation, but contending that the passing away of the old in no way 
justifies surrender of faith in God, for, in place of the old, God has 
already provided in Jesus that which is better, the final and per- 
manent. 

As in Paul, so in this epistle, the sin that is condemned, rather 
perhaps we should say, that in sin which makes it the object of divine 
wrath, is resistance to truth, an evil heart of unbelief. It is the 
drifting away from the message of the gospel against which the 
writer warns his readers especially. It is they who have tasted the 
good word of God and then fallen away whom it is impossible again 
and again to renew unto repentance. It is those who sin wilfully 
after they have received the knowledge of the truth for whom there 
remains only a certain fearful expectation of judgment and a fierce- 
ness of fire which shall devour the adversaries. The unforgivable 
sin is the neglect of truth of which men have already had appre- 
hension ( 2:2; 3:12-19; 4:11; 6:4-6; 10:20~-30). 

To quote all that the writer has to say concerning the significance 
of sacrifice would involve the quotation of the major portion of 
7:26-10:31. A reference to this portion of the epistle will make 
it clear that in the thought of the writer the sacrifices of the old 
covenant were themselves valid only unto cleanness of the flesh, 
and were never able to cleanse the consciences of men. It is impos- 
sible, he says, that the blood of bulls and goats should take away 
sins. This system of sacrifices, which is but a shadow of the true, 
has been done away in the establishment of the new covenant in 
Christ. It is most important to observe that while the writer regards 
the sacrifices as divinely appointed, he does not think of them as 
ever having validity for the actual cleansing of the conscience or the 
securing of forgiveness. They achieved only the cleansing of the 
flesh, and symbolized the real cleansing of the soul and foreshadowed 
the real cleansing of conscience which was to take place through 
Christ. 

In the ninth chapter he refers to the covenant spoken of in 
Exod. 24:7, to which, as we have judged, there is also reference in the 
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language of Jesus in connection with the Last Supper. The word 
8:aOxn which he uses in this connection has been the occasion of 
much perplexity, and its ambiguity has probably led to a general 
misinterpretation of the passage. The revised version reads: 

And for this cause he is the mediator of a new covenant, that a death having 
taken place for the redemption of the transgressions that were under the first 
covenant, they that have been called may receive the promise of the eternal inheri- 
tance. For where a testament is (notice that the word is the same that is above 
translated covenant) there must of necessity be the death of him that made it. 
For a testament is of force where there hath been death, for doth it ever avail 
where he that made it liveth ? 

If this is the correct translation the writer has apparently played 
fast-and-loose with the ambiguous word &:a67«n, using it first in the 
sense of covenant, and then proving concerning it as a covenant 
things which can be proved only by taking it in the sense of testa- 
ment, will. But it is quite possible that this translation and the 
suggested interpretation misrepresent the writer’s thought, and that 
he intended rather to speak of a covenant throughout. The passage 
may be read as follows: ; 

And for this cause he is the mediator of the new covenant, that a death having 
taken place for redemption of the transgressions that have relation to the first 
covenant, they that have been called may receive the promise of the eternal inheri- 
tance. For where there is a covenant it is necessary that a death should be 
offered, for a covenant is valid in respect to dead men (where there has been 
death), since doth it then have force when he that made it lives ? 

If this is the correct translation then the writer has retained the 
same sense of 5:a@«n, and has interpreted the slaying of the animal 
in connection with the covenant as signifying the death of the maker, 
or since the term is probably generic, the makers of the covenant. In 
this case the underlying thought is that in the making of a covenant 
the parties to it signified that they died and thus cut off all relation- 
ship to their past lives. The revocation of the covenant is therefore 
impossible, for the men who made it are dead and cannot revoke 
the act by which it was made. This interpretation, which is sub- 
stantially that of Westcott and of Rendall, avoids ascribing to the 
author an argument the whole force of which, depending upon the 
ambiguous meaning of a word, is of course in itself entirely invalid. 
But its significance for our present purpose is as showing that the 
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writer looked upon the death of the sacrificial animal in connection 
with the ratification of the covenant as a purely symbolic act intended 
to set forth the irrevocability of the covenant. If the more common 
interpretation be adopted the inconsequentialness of the argument 
itself makes it impossible for us to discover any significance in the 
fact of the death of the sacrifice. But aside from this somewhat 
obscure passage it is clear that the writer of the epistle ascribes to 
the ancient sacrifices only symbolic and foreshadowing significance. 

It forms no part of the author’s purpose to set forth explicitly a 
doctrine of forgiveness or of justification. Yet he is in no doubt as 
to his thought. As unbelief, inhospitality to truth, is the great and 
fundamental sin, so faith is. the condition of salvation. Among the 
first principles of Christ he names first repentance from dead works, 
and faith toward God (6:7). It is they who have faith who enter 
into the divine rest (4:3). He has confidence that his readers are 
those who have faith unto the saving of the soul (10:39). Indeed 
the whole purpose of the letter may be stated to be to exhort and 
persuade those to whom it is written to maintain their faith steadfast 
to the end. The entire eleventh chapter is devoted to the setting 
forth of the examples of faith in the Old Testament. As is natural 
under the circumstances the element of persistence, endurance even 
in suffering, is emphasized in the presentation of faith, and following 
this eleventh chapter the author exhorts his readers to lay aside their 
easily besetting sin, by which he doubtless means unbelief, and to 
run with patience the race which was set before them, looking unto 
Jesus the author and perfector of their faith. The author is but 
expressing the same thought in other words when in the eighth and 
tenth chapters he describes it as the mission of Jesus to bring in a 
better covenant, and in language taken from Jeremiah describes that 
covenant in the words, “I will put my laws into their mind and on 
their heart also will I write them. And I will be to them a God and 
they shall be to me a people. For I will be merciful to their 
iniquities and their sins will I remember no more.”’ The new covenant 
is a covenant of forgiveness of the sins of those on whose heart the 
law of God is written. This is, of course, the old familiar doctrine 
of the prophets set forth not only by Jeremiah in the passage which 
the author is quoting, but of Isaiah in the words, “Wash you, make 
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you clean; put away your evil doings from before mine eyes; cease 
to do evil, learn to do well Though your sins be as scarlet 
they shall be as white as snow, though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.” 

To deal adequately with the sufferings and death of Jesus as set 
forth by our author would require a careful exposition of a long 
list of passages (Heb. 2:9, 10; 2:14; 5:7-9; 7:25; 7:26, 27; 9: 
11-28; 10:10; 10:19-22; 12:24} 13:12; 13:20). This would in 
turn demand an exposition of almost the whole epistle. Limitations 
of space excluding this, we must content ourselves with an articu- 
lated summary of the teachings of the epistle concerning the sig- 
nificance of the death of Jesus. 

1. The sufferings of Jesus are the means by which he learned 
obedience and was made perfect, as is fitting for one who is to be 
the author of salvation to men (2:10; 5:7). The conception of 
suffering is intimately bound up with that of incarnation itself. 
“Since then the children are sharers in flesh and blood, he also 
himself in like manner partook of the same For verily not to 
angels doth he give help, but he giveth help to the seed of Abraham. 
Wherefore it behooved him in all things to be made like unto his 
brethren If in that he himself hath suffered being tempted 
he is able to succor them that are tempted.” 

2. Having thus been made perfect through suffering, he becomes 
the author of salvation to those that obey him (5:9), having obtained 
eternal redemption (9:12). 

3. In his death he bears the sins of many. He was manifested 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself (9:27, 28). He offered 
himself once for all for the sins of the people (7:27). 

4. In this offering of himself he is both priest and offering, and by 
the perfection of his priesthood and of his offering he does away 
with all previously prescribed sacrifices. 

5. Whereas the blood of goats and bulls and the ashes of a heifer 
sanctified only unto the cleanness of the flesh, the blood of Christ 
cleanses the consciences of men from dead works to serve the living 
God (9:13, 14; 10:22). 

6. He becomes the mediator of a new covenant, and his blood is the 
blood of the new covenant with God. As in the ratification of the 
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old covenant a death takes place symbolizing the irrevocability of 
that covenant, so in the new covenant there is likewise a death, and 
the covenant is ratified with blood. 

7. The new covenant differs from the old, however, fundamentally 
in this, that whereas in the old covenant the laws of God which the 
people covenanted to keep were external, written upon stone; in the 
new covenant they are put into their mind and written upon their 
hearts. The covenant is one of ethical relationship between God and 
man in accordance with which the will of God is written upon the 
hearts of men, and he forgives their sins. 

The relation of these various thoughts which the writer gathers 
about the death of Jesus to one another and to the conception of 
atonement for sin is not transparently clear. For us the thought 
is obscured by the fact that the writer’s controlling motive is to show 
that to every significant element of the old régime there is a corre- 
sponding element in the life and work of Jesus, that the new is in every 
case superior to the old, and that it authoritatively displaces the old. 
From this point of view it is not necessary that he should expound the 
significance of each of the several elements of the old system to 
which he finds a parallel in the life and work of Jesus; it is enough 
that for each element of the old there is a parallel element in the 
new which is superior to the old and displaces it. 

Nevertheless there is certainly a clue to the writer’s thought in 
the fact that he expressly finds the basis of fellowship between God 
and man in the new covenant of which Jesus is the mediator, and 
which involves on man’s part an attitude of faith and the law written 
upon the heart. When to this we add the thought repeatedly ex- 
pressed in various forms that Jesus makes propitiation for the sins 
of the people, that his blood cleanses the conscience from dead 
works, and that his blood is the blood of the new covenant, and that 
he was manifested to take away sins; when we add to this also 
that in that he himself hath suffered being tempted he is able to 
succor them that are tempted, and that having learned obedience 
by the things that he suffered he becomes to them that obey him the 
author of salvation, we seem to have the elements, only partially 
co-ordinated to be sure, but still the elements, of the doctrine that 
men are brought into reconciliation with God through a faith in 
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Jesus Christ which makes them partakers of his achieved virtue, that 
virtue which he achieved in his sufferings through the shedding of 
his blood. Thus he becomes the mediator of a better covenant 
because there is thus written upon the hearts of men that law of 
God to which he also learned obedience, and to which they become 
obedient by that fellowship with him through which they enter by 
faith. 

It must be granted that there is a certain element of hypothesis 
in this reconstruction of the writer’s doctrine of atonement. He 
has nowhere set it forth thus organized. His doctrine is in 
a certain sense of the word formal; this, namely, that what the 
sacrifices of the old system and the priests of the old régime never 
could do, but could only symbolize and shadow forth, that Jesus 
veritably did. How he did it does not primarily concern him to 
explain. For his readers his purpose is accomplished if he can con- 
vince them that in the perishing of that old régime God has not 
forsaken his people. Nor is there reason to abandon all faith in 
God, for the old has at once vindicated itself as divine and branded 
itself as obsolete, in that its types and prophecies, themselves inef- 
fectual save as types and prophecies, have found perfect fulfilment 
in the life and work of Christ. To discover in the epistle a positive 
content for the writer’s doctrine of atonement one must depend in no 
small part upon his incidental references to the significance of 
Christ’s work. Other combinations and interpretations of these 
incidental references may perhaps be possible, but that which seems 
most fully to account for them is the interpretation above suggested, 
in brief this: Men are reconciled to God when through faith in 
Jesus they appropriate from him that attitude of faith in and obed- 
ience toward God which he exemplified when, learning obedience 
through the things that he suffered, he shed his blood that he might 
bring men to God. 

We may then sum up the teaching of the epistle as a whole in these 
propositions : 

1. It is resistance to truth, an evil heart of unbelief, especially 
sinning wilfully after one has received the knowledge of the truth and 
become partaker of Christ, that incurs the divine displeasure. 

2. Sacrifice has no power to cleanse the conscience. Once valu- 
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able for the cleansing of the flesh and as a symbol of spiritual 
cleansing, it has now been wholly superseded and set aside. 

3. The sufferings of Jesus are of significance (a) as perfecting the 
character of Jesus, (b) as taking the place of all temple sacrifice, (c) in 
that in his death he bears the sin of many, and (d) becomes the medi- 
ator of a new covenant. 

4. Men become acceptable to God by the entrance into the new 
covenant of which Jesus is the mediator, whereby the law of God 
is written on their hearts. Atonement is through Jesus in that it is 
through faith in him that they become partakers in the new covenant. 

It is not wholly clear whether the author was content to ascribe 
to Jesus the more perfect fulfilment of all that the ritual system rep- 
resented, and the effectual accomplishment of all that it symbolized 
without distinctly defining to himself how he did this or the relations 
between the death of Jesus and the forgiveness of sin, or whether he 
conceived that Jesus became the mediator of a new covenant through 
the impartation to men of that spirit which he manifested in giving 
his life for men and the consequent creator of character acceptable 
to God. What is clear is on the one side that he regarded Jesus as 
taking up into himself and superseding the system of priestly sacrifice, 
and on the other that he conceived of atonement as accomplished 
through transformation of character by faith. 
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CHAPTER XVI. SOCIAL DUTIES IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS! 

At first thought the ordinary modest Christian in humble private 
station, remote from the diplomatic circles of Washington, is inclined 
to imagine that affairs of international magnitude do not concern him, 
that they belong to the secrets of state, that his ignorance and lack 
of political influence excuse him from responsibility in such high 
and complicated matters. But morality has no national boundaries, 
and the claims of neighborliness are valid between kings and repub- 
lics. The rulers of men are servants of God and history shows that 
they are better men and governors if watched by an intelligent 
people who love righteousness and hate iniquity. 

There is not a person of intelligence so obscure in the republic 
that he can escape responsibility. Women may not vote but they 
have not lost the faculty of speech, and they have much to say about 
admitting or excluding newspapers of the “yellow” sort which go 
screeching rumors of war and plots to kill through streets and homes. 
The tone of conversation at the fireside in relation to foreigners helps 
to shape the phrases of congressmen on the floor of the House at 
Washington; for men ambitious of place are quick to imitate the 
accents of the “dear people” in the rural districts. Many a time 
in the past a small clique of merchants, eager to sell goods to savages 
or furnish munitions of war, and cabals of capital, have involved a 
nation in bloodshed and debt before the people knew why they 
were suddenly plunged into the awful maelstrom of conflicting forces. 

As in previous parts of this study, we now attempt to bring before 
us some of the most important facts of international relations that 
we may see the grounds for popular interest in these large duties 

t Biblical passages which may well be read at the beginning of this study are: 
Matt. 28:18, 19; Ps. 72. 
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and for the formation of public sentiment based on principles of 
reason and justice. 


I. INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES BETWEEN PEOPLES IN TIMES 
OF PEACEFUL INTERCOURSE 


1. Commerce.—Men trade with each other for mutual advantage, 
and each man offers the commodities or services of his trade or 
profession in return for other kinds of goods and services. The 
farmer produces grain, fruits, and meat for a market and exchanges 
them for the goods of the merchant, the services of the dentist, the 
song of the musician, and all parties to the exchange are benefited 
by the dealings. So one nation living in a warm climate can produce 
bananas, oranges, rice, cotton, and hard, fine wood, which it is eager 
to exchange for steel implements, cotton, and woolen cloth, kitchen 
utensils, and watches made by a people dwelling under colder skies 
having advantage in peculiar forms of skill. America has food sup- 
plies more than can be here consumed, while Germany, France, 
Italy, have fine wares which we cannot yet make so well or so cheaply; 
and those lands have collections of art in galleries and museums 
which we are glad to pay to enjoy. 

Commerce, however, is often competitive, as where Germany, 
France, England, and the United States all desire to sell goods in 
China or Africa. Competition gives rise to conflict of interests, and 
these require settlement by treaties, agreements, adjustments. “ Tariff 
wars” are carried on in times of peace, a form of retaliation to secure 
a basis for better bargains under new treaties. Just as there is a 
conflict of interests between laborers seeking the same chance to 
work for wages, between merchants soliciting the patronage of the 
village or town, between employer and employee in dividing the 
product of their united efforts, so there is conflict among competitors 
of different races and lands; and those conflicts sometimes are car- 
ried even to bloodshed. 

2. International migration gives rise to serious problems of duty.— 
Our citizens desire to travel securely in foreign lands for trade or 
pleasure or health or learning. During many years this country had 
vast areas of unoccupied lands which produced nothing because 
there were not enough people to till the fields and work the mines 
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and sail the lakes. Our ancestors came across the ocean to improve 
their condition; and we are all foreigners except the Indians and 
the red men are not “ Indians.” For a long time our nation felt sure 
that we had “space about the hearth for all mankind.” But space 
does not increase and the people of old countries swarm in limited 
territory; the farm which supported a family will not support five 
families and the children must emigrate or starve. Persecution in 
Russia makes thousands of Jews homeless and they seek a hospitable 
and tolerant shore. Ancient cities weary of bearing with criminals 
and of supporting paupers and defectives sought to relieve their 
troubles by shipping these undesirable persons to America. Are we 
bound to receive all that come or are sent to us? Even if there were 
room and soil to till, we have come to believe that national duty 
would lead to some measure of restriction of immigration. Most 
intelligent citizens who have considered the matter seem to reach the 
conclusion that we cannot maintain our type of life and the vigor and 
health of our stock if we adulterate our blood with that of degenerates 
imported from the prisons and asylums of Europe. We believe that 
our best service to mankind cannot be rendered if we suffer our 
working people to be dragged down to the level of the half-starved 
laborers of other countries and especially if we admit debased and 
diseased men and women. Further, we think that if we permit other 
countries to ship the results of their social neglect, excessive taxa- 
tion for war and courts, low wages, imperfect care of the poor, and 
free multiplication of the sickly, those nations will not correct such 
evils at home. So long as England could transport her criminals 
she postponed the improvement of her prisons, popular education, 
and agencies of saving children and youth from vice and ruin. When 
her failures were sent back she sought to dry up the evil at its spring. 

3. There are the facts of interchange of ideas, inventions, publica- 
tions, spiritual commerce of various kinds, which give rise to treaties 
and agreements. Of recent years the rights of inventors and dis- 
coverers have been more clearly recognized than formerly, and thus 
we have come to admit that a man who has introduced a new idea 
or written a valuable work, or invented a useful machine, or com- 
posed a piece of music, should be protected in his property for a 
term of years even if he belongs to another nation. 
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II. INTERESTS OF PEOPLES IN TIMES OF WAR 


Unfortunately modern peoples have not yet become civilized 
enough to cease considering the possibilities and relations of war. 

1. Occasions of war—that is of attempts at coercion by armed 
force. It is almost universally admitted that a man has a right to 
defend his own life, his family, and his property against assailants. 
Perhaps we should except those who believe in the duty of non-resis- 
tance; but there are circumstances under which even a good Quaker 
would not feel qualms of conscience after taking the life of a mis- 
creant, and where he would feel himself a cowardly poltroon if he 
stood by and permitted deeds which he might by force prevent. And 
so there seem to be times when a people must either lie down and 
permit a king to step upon its neck, invade its territory, and rob its 
wealth, or must arm for battle. If a foreign navy or army should 
attempt to burn our cities and levy tribute upon us few men would 
hesitate to join the army or navy. 

Invasion of foreign territory has for its object conquest of terri- 
tory, opening of markets for goods, revenge for injuries or insults, 
or “glory” which we find it hard to define. Most of our citizens 
have come to see that while we have no right to conquer weaker 
peoples for gain or to exploit them by taxation when subdued, that 
the civilized nations have a right to keep up a strong police to repress 
piracy, brigandage, and the murder of travelers and merchants in 
countries without orderly government. It is true this position is 
denied by a limited number of citizens; but the outbreak of the 
Spanish War showed that our people could not endure the story of 
outrage in a near country where we had power to interfere. 

It seems inevitable that commerce and the ideas of civilized 
nations must reach every part of the globe, and, incidental to the 
process, the use of protective police where local government does not 
exist or is inefficient must be occasionally invoked. It is at this 
point that every American citizen of intelligence feels himself under 
moral obligations to form some opinion and assume some attitude 
in relation to the problems connected with our dealings with the 
peoples of the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, Guam, Cuba, and Porto 
Rico. 

2. What war means.—Painters, statisticians, and apostles of 
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peace have vied with each other in the attempt to make men realize 
what war means. The artist depicts upon canvas the mangled 
bodies, the looks of horror, fear, hate, agony, despair. Poets and 
orators set forth in language which burns into the imagination the 
miseries of the soldier, the sorrows of widows and fatherless children, 
the waste of harvest fields, the burning of homes and temples, the 
passions of vengeance, the feuds which remain like smoldering embers 
for generations after war has ceased. Economists tell the cost of 
war in money, in cessation of useful production, in diversion of 
capital and labor to the manufacture of means of destruction; they 
have shown how peaceful measures of progress, as workingmen’s 
insurance and old-age pensions are delayed because of national 
expenditures upon war. 

3. Can war be diminished? Moral obligations are affected by 
the possibility of finding means of remedy. Even now forces are at 
work among the peoples of the earth to diminish the frequency of 
war. 

a) Workingmen the world over are organizing a sentiment adverse 
to war. They are awake to the fact that little cliques of merchants, 
desiring to extend profitable trade, rings of courtiers and ambitious 
kings, and officers of army and navy eager for promotion, may 
plunge a nation into scenes of bloodshed and make the wage-earners 
carry the cost and become “food for gunpowder”’ to gratify avarice 
or vanity. They are aware that “glory” is often a mere cloak for 
base passions of men in high place and that a pretense of honor may 
easily hide most dishonorable deeds. Hence tradeunions and 
socialists in Europe and America are massing their forces to prevent 
conflicts of nations. They declare that at least workingmen are 
brothers the world over, and their interests are hostile to bloody 
methods of settling disputes. 

b) The influence of commerce is, perhaps, generally in favor of 
peace between nations; but sometimes merchants of an adventurous 
and unscrupulous type, wishing to control a traffic with partly 
civilized tribes, are known to involve their agents in trouble with 
such tribes and then call on the home government for help or even 
revenge and conquest. There can hardly be a doubt that commerce 
in the widest view of it tends to call for peaceful relations. 
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c) Christianity, when its meaning is appreciated and its spirit felt, 
is a force working for truth, righteousness, fair dealing, conciliation, 
reason, and peace. 


Ill, INTERNATIONAL LAW 


International law, in a strict sense, is that body of rules by which 
the civilized nations of modern times have actually agreed to regulate 
their dealings with each other in peace and in war. This body of 
rules is not identical with absolute justice; it does not always tend 
to promote the welfare of mankind, and still contains traces of the 
assertion of the right of the stronger to rule the weaker without security 
for the latter; and perhaps some of the rules look more to the advan- 
tage of those already in possession of power than to any sort of justice. 
It is simply a set of precepts generally accepted by advanced peoples 
for settling debated questions between them or any of their citizens. 

International law tends on the whole toward justice, just because 
agreements which are reached by comparison of views by the capable 
representatives of many nations are more apt to exclude selfish con- 
siderations than rules made arbitrarily by a single dominant govern- 
ment. No body of law of any kind is entirely just, for imperfect 
humanity will show its defects of knowledge, wisdom and character 
in all its institutions; but always the spirit of reason and humanity 
moves in the actual codes and modifies them in the direction of the 
common welfare, that is toward righteousness. 

All human institutions are growing, never entirely finished, since 
they must be molded to the changing needs of new situations; and 
all laws and customs are improved by a constant process of trial and 
criticism. Criticism is the process by which higher and broader 
considerations of well-being are brought to bear on the actual rule 
at a given time, so as to show that it somehow falls short of the 
demands of welfare and that a better rule can be framed. 

International law differs materially from other laws. Thus the 
laws of a nation or of a commonwealth are framed by legislators 
chosen by the methods customary in that nation or commonwealth; 
while the rules of international law are merely agreements made 
between nations, since there is no legislature representing various 
nations and having authority to make laws governing their action. 
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Again, each nation or commonwealth has a supreme court which 
defines, interprets, and applies the laws to particular questions as 
they arise; but there is no supreme court to interpret the rules of 
public law whose decisions are binding on all parties concerned. 
In the case of ordinary federal or state laws there is some executive 
person or authority to see that the laws are made effective; but there 
is no executive sitting over the nations and compelling their observance 
of the rules of international law. The rules of public law arise out 
of disputes between nations; they are defined in treaties and inter- 
preted by diplomacy or commissions as occasions arise; they are 
enforced only by the sense of honor, justice, and loyalty to veracity 
and good faith, although they may in the last resort be enforced by 
war. But war is simply a trial of force, not of reason. 

What is the relation of international law to social duties? Inter- 
national law is in its essence an effort to define the conduct most 
conducive to common welfare in the relations of peoples in peace 
and war; it is one chapter in the system of thought about social 
duties. International law seeks to protect the integrity of nations, 
the right of each nation to its own government and to its own way of 
managing its affairs, so long as it does not trespass on others. It 
seeks to protect the peaceful control of its property and territory by 
each state. It defines the rights and duties of foreigners while they 
are residing or traveling among foreign peoples. It provides for 
diplomatic correspondence by means of ministers, ambassadors, 
consuls as agents of states. It provides for contracts and agreements 
in the form of treaties. 

Even when war has been declared and the dreadful appeal to 
force ,has been sounded abroad, still international law intervenes 
and seeks to mitigate and minimize the horrors which it cannot 
altogether prevent. Under its beneficent rules prisoners taken in 
battle must be humanely treated in relation to food, lodging, and 
medical care. 

Non-combatants, as women, children, the aged, and all persons 
pursuing their peaceful callings without taking up arms, are to be 
respected by the soldiery in person and property. If private property 
is taken or destroyed, through military necessity, a receipt is given 
the owner and he is afterward reimbursed for his losses. In former 
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ages of barbarism women were ravished, children were enslaved, 
property was the spoil of the conquerors, and the fury of passion was 
let loose on all the inhabitants of the invaded territory. The tendency 
of international law has been to confine the carnage of battle to 
persons and places actually employed in hostile acts. 

On the field of battle the surgeons and nurses, and the tents where 
the flag of the Red Cross waves, are held sacred; hospitals are sanctu- 
aries, even in the heat of conflict. Public buildings and works of 
art are not wantonly to be destroyed. Some restraint, though not 
much, is placed upon pillage and destruction in the storming of forti- 
fied places; there the ferocity and brutality of war still reveal their 
true nature in excess of horrors. Heralds from an opposing army 
and bearing a flag of truce, if received, are to be treated with respect 
and their lives are safe. 

In the case of war with savages who do not recognize international 
law, Dr. Woolsey says: “The simple rule of humanity is all that 
can be required of the civilized combatant. The parties being 
unequal, and one of them ignorant, distrustful, and perfidious, there 
can be no law of nations to govern their intercourse.” This means 
that such wars should not be forced upon an inferior people without 
the strongest proof of necessity. 

International law seeks to regulate the treatment of neutral nations 
in time of war. “A neutral is a state which is a friend to both the 
belligerents and takes no part in the war” (Woolsey). With the 
immense growth of commerce in modern times it has become vastly 
important that innocent parties should not be ruined by the conflict 
of warring nations. A principle now generally admitted is that 
neutral nations should treat both fighters impartially and not be 
injured in trade by acts of hostility. 

It sounds almost like mockery to speak of rules for war, that is, 
rules for murder and slaughter, and yet even a moderation of car- 
nage is a gain, perhaps a movement, toward the abolition of such 
bloodshed. 

For example, weapons and missiles which inflict agony without 
corresponding efficiency are condemned. Troops employed in war 
must be such only as can be kept under military discipline. Per- 
fidy and solicitations to commit crime are not allowable. Military 
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necessity admits of such deception as does not involve the breaking of 
good faith. Men who take up arms against one another in public 
war do not cease on this account to be moral beings, responsible to 
one another and to God. Military necessity does not admit of 
cruelty—that is, the infliction of suffering for the sake of suffering 
or for revenge—nor of maiming or wounding except in fight, nor of 
torture to extort confessions. It does not admit of the use of poisons 
in any way, nor of the wanton devastation of a district. It admits 
of deception, but disdains acts of perfidy. 

It has more than once been sneeringly declared by cynical enemies 
of the nobler way that the whole movement to secure judicial settle- 
ment of disputes is a sign of weak sentimentalism, cowardice, and 
folly; that the great nations will never cease to fight when they 
think they have the advantage; that the Hague Conference repre- 
senting the various governments in consideration of methods of 
reducing liability to war ended with hypocritical talk. But there are 
those well entitled to respect who take a quite different view of this 
recent development of rational and judicial agencies for avoiding ~ 
appeal to brute force. . 

Under the leadership of members of the Society of Friends the 
Lake Mohonk Conference has for several years met and labored 
over a programme of progressive action, and this was its platform 
at the thirteenth annual conference on international arbitration, 1907: 

We urge as the most immediate and important action to be taken by this 
second Hague Conference the following measures: (1) a provision for stated 
meetings of the Hague Conference; (2) such changes in the Hague Court as may 
be necessary to establish a definite judicial tribunal always open for the adjudica- 
tion of international questions; (3) a general arbitration treaty for the settlement 
of international disputes; (4) the establishment of the principle of the inviola- 
bility of innocent private property at sea in time of war; (5) a declaration to the 
effect that there should be no armed intervention for the collection of private 
claims when the debtor nation is willing to submit such claims to arbitration. 
We commend, in accordance with our resolution of last year, the consideration 
by the Hague Conference of a plan for the neutralization of ocean trade routes. 


The Hague Conference of 1907 was not wholly fruitless, although 
the advance made was not so great as many of us might wish. 


Even in regard to a purely international court supplementing the present 
diplomatic body, while the details are not settled, the foundation of such a court 
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is now definitely laid through the adoption by the Conference of the underlying 
principle of permanent, paid judges, who shall not be allowed to occupy any 
other position, as is permitted to the present judges on the Hague list of the court 
erected in 1899..... As distinguished from the present Hague Tribunal, it 
will be called the Hague Court of Arbitral Justice. The first court will exist for 
adjustment of political disputes; the second for those of a more juridical nature.” 

The conference of 1907 adopted the principle of prohibiting the 
use of force for collection of debts until after the justice and amount of 
the debt, its time and manner of payment, and the security to be 
given shall be fixed by arbitration, if demanded by the debtor. 

It is always the way of the cynic to belittle any argument which 
does not make direct appeal to force; and he asks with bitter con- 
tempt, What is the sanction of such a court? The sanction of the 
decisions of an international court is public opinion. Professor J. B. 
Moore, a high authority on international law, said: 

What sanction would there be for the enforcement of arbitral decisions ? 
We answer, the most efficient of all sanctions, public opinion. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that the peace and good order of society are preserved by the 
penalties prescribed in the criminal codes. And so far as such penalties exert 
an influence, it is by the disgrace attending their imposition, rather than by the 
physical inconvenience that attends their infliction. Let him who is doubtful 
as to the execution of the judgments of international arbitration, reflect upon the 
fact that in most cases such judgments have been scrupulously observed, and 
that in no case have nations, after having agreed to arbitrate a dispute, gone to 
war about it. Arbitration has brought peace, and “‘peace with honor.” 

IV. A WORLD-WIDE POLICY OF DUTY FOR A CHRISTIAN PEOPLE 

Deeper than all law is national character of which law is but one 
expression. 

1. Our best protection against wrong is our own righteousness, 
fairness, kindness to all men in all relations. The most powerful 
means of overcoming evil is goodness. To conquer the heart of a 
man or a nation is the only enduring conquest. To be secure in 
universal good-will is the most impregnable fortress. 

2. It is the duty of the Christian ministry and of the church every- 
where to make known the history, the principles, and the moral 
foundation of the modern method of deciding international differ- 
ences by judicial methods. If ever it were proper to give the full 
and unquestioned sanction of religion to duty, it is here. 

2 Outlook, November 9, 1907, p. 509. 
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Long ago a Christian jurist spoke the word: 

Though public tribunals do not proceed from nature, but from the act of 
man, yet equity and natural reason dictate to us that we must conform to so laud- 
able an institution, since it is much more decent and more conducive to tranquillity 
among men that a matter should be decided by a disinterested judge than that 
men, under the influence of self-love, should right themselves according to their 
notions of right.3 


Why should not the class review the cases decided against Canada by agreements 
with Great Britain and by tribunals of arbitration, and open them up again for 
reconsideration? With honorable men a debt is never outlawed, and a legal 
decision which was unfair, or which justly wounded the self-respect of a helpless 
person, is never regarded as the end of debate. Why should our great nation 
insist on keeping territory which belongs to Canada merely because, under stress 
of danger, perhaps, or in the ignorance of her diplomatists, the mother-country 
gave an adverse decision against one of her dependencies? It is not at all likely 
that Canadians will ever bring up these settled matters again; but they cannot 
forget, and if we are wrong the fact that we are strong is only a reason why we 
should even yield a point for the sake of convincing our noble neighbors that we 
are not mean and unscrupulous. (See the textbook, The Story of the Canadian 
People, by David M. Duncan, pp. 395-404.) 

Let the church teach its congregations to pray for peace and 
righteousness, and that the Father of all may hasten the day when 

All men’s good shall 
Be each man’s rule; and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
-And like a lane of beams across the sea, 
Through all the circle of the golden year. 


3. World-wide missions.—It is not enough to remain at home and 
be negatively, passively just; we are debtors to all men, and our 
Lord bids us go into all the earth and proclaim the glad tidings to 
all peoples, peace and good-will through all lands and in every tongue. 

Let a certain type of socialism proclaim the union of one class, 
inspired by “class consciousness;”’ be it ours to take up the fragment 
of truth which they assert with enthusiasm and proclaim the union 
of men, not merely the union of wage-earners. Only when men of 
all races and ranks have come to be one in the Kingdom of God 
which Jesus proclaimed shall we have the final and enduring pledge 
of peace by righteousness. 

3 Grotius, De Jure Belli et Pacis, Lib. I. c. 3. 1 (Vol. I, p. 95). 
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THE Jewish Publication Society of America proposes to issue a new 
translation of the Bible in the immediate future. Professor Max. L. 
Margolis has been appointed as editor-in-chief of the undertaking, and 
will have his office in Philadelphia. 

Tue International Sunday-School Lesson Committee has been very 
busy in recent months. It has just issued an ‘Advanced Course” of 
lessons which is to run in part parallel with the Uniform Course of 1909. 
The Advanced Course is entitled Peter and Paul, Apostles to Jew and 
Gentile, and it is adapted for the use of classes in the adult department of 
the Sunday school or for private study. Copies of this course may be 
obtained by addressing the secretary of the Lesson Committee, Professor 
Ira M. Price, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

The committee has likewise issued the final form of the ‘Uniform 
Course” for 1910. The entire year is given to the study of the book of 
Matthew. The Uniform Course for 1911 has also been tentatively pre- 
pared, and sent out to Sunday-school editors for criticisms and sugges- 
tions. This course covers The Divided Kingdom, Captivity and Return. 

THE Semitic Department of the University of Chicago has welcomed 
to its classrooms during the summer quarter the following rabbis of the 
Central West: Ephraim Frisch, Pine Bluff, Ark.; J. Rauch, Sioux City, 
Iowa; E. M. Mannheimer, Des Moines, Iowa; H. W. Ettelson, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; and G. G. Fox, Cincinnati, Ohio. There were present in 
its classes also the following Jewish students: H. M. Cohen, L. J. Levin- 
ger, W. Seisz, S. Schwartz, and I. M. Gordon. Advanced courses in Hebrew 
and cognate tongues attract teachers from several institutions. In this 
past summer’s roll we find the following names: Professor T. H. Cot- 
ton, of Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont.; Professor Edward Frantz, Mac- 
Pherson College, MacPherson, Kan.; Professor Carl Gaenssle, Concordia 
College, Milwaukee, Wis.; Professor A. E. Hetherington, New Westminster 
College, B. C.; Professor I. G. Matthews, McMaster University, Toronto, 
Ont.; Professor J. J. Reeve, Baylor University, Waco, Texas; Professor G. 
Sverdrup, Jr., Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn.; Professor C. B. 
Williams, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 

CANON CHARLES Bic, regius professor of ecclesiastical history at 
Oxford, died in July last, at the age of sixty-eight. His most notable 
books were: The Christian Platonists of Alexandria (1886), Neopla- 
tonesia (1895), and a Commentary on the Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude 
(‘International Critical Commentary,” 1901). 
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Book Rediews 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
By GrEoRGE AARON Barton. [International Critical Commen- 
tary.] New York: Scribner, 1908. Pp. xiv-+212. $2.25. 

To the average minister the Book of Ecclesiastes is little more than a 
bundle of inconsistencies, from which he occasionally extracts a striking 
text. The significance of the book as a whole is to him an enigma. He 
sometimes questions its right to a place in the Bible. This new commen- 
tary will be found invaluable by all such persons. The appeal of the 
volume, however, is primarily to the careful student for whom the Inter- 
national Series of Commentaries is intended; to such a seeker it will yield 
rich returns. 

The history of the interpretation of Ecclesiastes is extremely interesting. 
For centuries attributed to Solomon and treated as a unit, scholarly opinion 
has in recent years gone to the opposite extreme. Critics like Siegfried, 
Bickell, and Haupt have left scarcely one stone standing upon another in 
the structure of the book. It has become the fashior to consider it the work 
of many men of many minds. But Professor Barton strives to find the 
golden mean by being not overmuch analytical or hypercritical. Following 
the lead of McNeile’s Introduction to Ecclesiastes, he resolves the book 
into three strands which may be clearly traced in the text. The first 
writer was Qoheleth, whose name the book carries. To him belong those 
portions of the text reflecting a somewhat pessimistic and materialistic 
outlook upon life, yet withal religious. The second contributor was a 
lyrical sage who took advantage of the presence of some proverbial wisdom 
in the text of Qoheleth to add other maxims less directly connected with the 
teachings of Qoheleth. Finally, to give this book, carrying the weight of 
Solomon’s great name as author, the necessary religious tone, a Jewish 
saint of Pharisaic type added those passages which blunt the edge of 
Qoheleth’s sharp sayings and bring the book more nearly into line with 
orthodox religion. This account of the origin seems to meet all the de- 
mands of a good working hypothesis and to yield a satistactory meaning 
for the book. 

Sanity of judgment, rather than novelty of view, is characteristic of this 
volume. This appears in the decision to allow Qoheleth the liberty of 
writing in poetry or prose as the nature of his theme or his mood at the 
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time of writing may dictate. It appears in Professor Barton’s reluctance 
to adopt any one of the current views as to the nature of Hebrew meter. 
It is conspicuous also in his attitude toward the much-discussed question 
of Greek influence upon the thought of Ecclesiastes. He refuses to 
acknowledge any dependence of Qoheleth upon either Epicurean or 
: Stoic thought, and agrees with McNeile in considering the Hebrew spirit 
capable of producing the parallels to these philosophies under the condi- 
tions of its own environment. An interesting parallel is adduced from 
the Gilgamesh epic of Babylonia to show that the Semitic mind had already 
as early as 2000 B. C. worked out types of thought similar to those current 
in Greece at a far later date. The commentary proper is well arranged; 
each section of the text falls under the following scheme: title, general 


summary, translation, general comments, textual and critical notes. The 
translation is in fine type and the poetical portions of the text are printed 
as such. The different sources are indicated by different styles of type. 
The only defect in the makeup of the volume is the inexcusably bad proof- 
reading. In every other respect the work constitutes a worthy companion’ 
os volume to those that have preceded it in this splendid series. It is, of 
; course, easily the best commentary in English on Ecclesiastes and is sur- 
passed by none in any language. 
MERLIN Powis SMITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


We The Dated Events of the Old Testament. By WiLLIs JUDSON 
a BEECHER, D.D. Philadelphia: The Sunday School Times Co., 
1907. Pp. 202. $1.50. 

The title of this work is suggestive. It seems to be based on materials 
which are valuable in determining a chronological scheme. These mate- 
rials in the Old Testament are of four kinds: (1) numerals, (2) time words, 
(3) the order in which events are mentioned, and (4) the nature of events. 
There are also data in great abundance from extra-biblical sources which 
were not available in the times of Ussher and other great biblical chronolo- 
gists. The most valuable of these sources are the Canon of Ptolemy, the 
Assyrian Eponym Lists, the Babylonian Lists of dynasties and of kings, 
‘ the synchronous history of Assyria-Babylonia, and some Egyptian lists of 
kings, and history containing dated events; also some astronomical data. 

Professor Beecher discusses, in five introductory chapters, the material, 
the methods, the limits and the value of Bible chronology. The body of the 
work is devoted to chronological parallels of the events in Israel and the 
most important contemporaneous peoples from Abraham’s appearance in 
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Canaan to the time of Christ, broken into four tables. These tables are: 
(1) Abraham to Joshua, (2) Joshua to Solomon, (3) Description of the 
Kingdom to the close of Old Testament history, and (4) from the close of the 
Old Testament to the birth of Christ. Each right-hand page carries twenty- 
five years of time, set in the center of the page, from two to six columns, with 
the specific dated biblical events on the right, and the contemporaneous 
events on the left side of these columns. The left-hand pages throughout 
the volume discuss briefly, and to the point, the chronological tangles which 
appear in the parallels on the right-hand page. 

The author’s results have been secured by the application of the prin- 
ciple laid down in his introduction. He proceeds with caution and eminent 
good sense, with an apparent pre-disposition for the validity of the so-called 
biblical chronology. He places an interrogation point over the biblical- 
date column for every date earlier than 757 B.c. Of the Assyrian chro- 
nology he says, ‘‘Certainly it is correct, being confirmed by a multitude of 
facts, and by the Ptolemaic and biblical chronologies, and by astronomical 
calculation” (pp. 17, 18). He says further, “‘This condition of things is 
equally a confirmation of the correctness of Ptolemy’s canon. But we 
should not neglect the fact that it is also equally a confirmation of the correct- 
ness of the biblical data” (p. 18). 

Now it appears, however, that his use of the interrogation point on the 
date-columns before 757 B.c. is due to his practical rejection of the date 
of the Assyrian Eponym Canon between the close of the reign of Adad- 
Nirari III (783 B. c.) and the beginning of the reign of Ashurdan III (773 
B.C.). This period covers only 1o years in the Eponym Canon, while 
Professor Beecher counts 61 years on the biblical scale. The crucial point 
in his discussion is the disposition of this extra 51 years. Lack of space 
will not permit us to follow all the threads of his argument, but some must 
be noted. In favor of the shorter chronology are: (1) the three frag- 
mentary Eponym Canons, (2) certain long numbers noted in Sennacherib’s 
inscriptions. In favor of the longer chronology of 61 years for the same 
period, the author adduces (1) biblical numbers confirmed by biblical 
accounts of events, (2) long numbers found in the Bible, and (3) Josephus. 
To these three he adds a fourth which he counts of great value, for on 
Egyptian data the invasion of Shishak in Rehoboam’s time could not 
have taken place as late as 927 B.C., the Assyrian date for it. But the 
best Egyptian chronology of today (Breasted, History of Egypt, p. 600) puts 
the reign of Sheshonk I at 945-24 B.c., cutting out entirely the fourth point 
in favor of the long chronology, and casting the entire burden of proof 
on the two biblical points and Josephus. 
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The full discrepancy between the shorter and the longer periods is 51 
years. There have been at least three attempts to dispose of this trouble: 
(1) The Assyrian state annalists omitted a period of 51 years, possibly due 
to events discreditable to Assyria; (2) the biblical and Egyptian numbers 
overlap each other, and can in some way be reduced so as to agree with the 
Assyrian, or (3) the biblical accounts are to be rejected as untrustworthy. 

Professor Beecher adopts the first of these theories to account for the 
extra 51 years. To the statement that the Assyrian Eponym Canon is 
well accredited he replies, that the biblical “‘numbers that here contradict 
it are exactly as well accredited, and by the same pieces of evidence” 
(p. 19). This can scarcely be true, for there is no continuous list of officials 
in Hebrew history whom we can follow without a break for 227 years as we 
can Assyrian. The evidence is far from the same. Though nothing 
specific is said about coregencies in this period, it is evident that Jotham 
was king during the years of his father’s leprosy (II Kings 15:5). There 
were also coregencies in the southern kingdom in the times of Jehoshaphat. 
Since we know (1) that coregencies, overlapping reigns, were in vogue both 
inside and outside of Israel; (2) that the latest Egyptian chronology of this 
period makes liberal allowance for them (cf. Breasted, as above); (3) that 
three fragmentary Eponym Canons agree on ten years for this period; (4) 
that the Hebrew writers seemed not to have had a strictly chronological 
method in their history-writing, we are driven to the conclusion that the 
most plausible solution of the difficulty is the adoption of the Assyrian 
dates. By a perfectly consistent method of overlapping, hinted at in 
Jotham’s reign (contemporaneous with his father), we can harmonize both 
Hebrew and Assyrian dates without doing violence to the narrative. 

It is evident that the author’s solution of the discrepancy of 51 years 
between his so-called biblical dates, and those of the Eponym Canon is 
responsible (1) for their “interregna” in Israel and Judah; (2) for the as- 
sumption of an intentional dropping out of 51 years in the Assyrian Canon 
lists; (3) for the displacement of the biblical chronology by 51 years from 
that period back to the division of the kingdoms. 

The scheme presented for the last seven hundred years, from 701 to 1 B.C., 
is exceedingly useful and admirably well done. The events are conserva- 
tively arranged, and furnish the student with historical notes touching con- 
temporaneous peoples, especially in Greece and Rome. For this period 
students have an invaluable helper in this volume. The author’s con- 


scientiousness is apparent on every page. 
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BOOKS 


Paton, L. B. Jerusalem in Bible Times. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1908. Pp. xiit+169. $1.00, 

An excellent handbook for students and travelers. The author in a clear and 
concise manner gives the facts concerning the sites, the archaeology, and the history 
of Jerusalem that every Bible student should know. The book not only evinces 
familiarity with the results of recent investigation, but itself makes a worthy contribu- 
tion to the sum of existing knowledge about Jerusalem. 

Wricat, C. H. H. Light from Egyptian Papyri on Jewish History before Christ. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1908. Pp. xvii+123. 35. 

The title of this book is misleading; of seven chapters only three have anything 
at all to do with the ‘Egyptian papyri,” which are in reality the Aramaic papyri found 
in Egypt and published by Sayce and Cowley and Sachau. Professor Wright’s real 
interest is in the authorship and date of the Book of Daniel, and it is to this that he 
devotes the bulk of this book, which is little more than a popularization of his earlier 
book, Daniel and His Prophecies. No contribution is made by this part of the book 
to a better understanding of Daniel. The opening chapters offer a good English 
translation of some of the Aramaic papyri and emphasize the fact that the Aramaic 
is essentially the same as the so-called biblical Aramaic found in Daniel, Ezra, and 
Jeremiah. 

Powe.t, H. H. The Supposed Hebraisms in the Grammar of the Biblical Aramaic. 
[University of California Publications, Vol. I, No. 1.] Berkeley, 1907. Pp. 55. 
$0.75. 

A careful examination of the Hebrew forms and words in the biblical Aramaic 
for the purpose of discovering whether they be due to Hebrew inttuence upon the 
Aramaic or are merely errors of copyists or due to the general Semitic character of 
these supposedly Hebraistic phenomena. The author’s conclusion is that little, if 
any, Hebrew influence is evidenced by the biblical Aramaic. The study should now 
be enlarged to include the recently discovered Aramaic papyri of Elephantine. 
Kavurzcu, E. Die heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments. Lieferung 3, pp. 129-92. 

Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1908. M. 0.80. 

The third edition of this valuable translation of the Old Testament is making 
rapid progress. The present part extends to Num. 5:30. 

Jeremias, ALFRED. Die Panbabylonisten. Der alte Orient und die aegyptische 
Religion. Zweite erweiterte Auflage. [Im Kampfe um den alten Orient. Wehr- 
und Streitschriften herausgegeben von A. Jeremias und H. Winckler. 1.] Leip- 
zig: Hinrichs, 1907. Pp. 72. M. 0.80. 

JEREMIAS, ALFRED. Das Alter der babylonischen Astronomie. [Im Kampfe um 
den alten Orient u. s. w., 3.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. Pp. 64. M. 1.20. 
These two studies by Jeremias are of importance as coming from one of the 

leading representatives of the pan-Babylonian School, recently discussed by Professor 

Barton in the pages of the Biblical World. 

LéuR, Max. Die Stellung des Weibes zu Jahwe-Religion und -Kult untersucht. 
[Beitrage zur Wissenschaft vom Alten Testament, herausgegeben von R. Kittel, 
Heft 4.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. Pp. 54. M. 1.80. 
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This study seeks to determine whether or not the common statement that the 
Hebrew women had no part in the ritual of Jehovah worship is correct. Léhr’s con- 
clusion is that in early times women and men were on the same plane religiously, but 
that in the days of the later Jewish community the cultus was almost exclusively the 
business of men only. This is a good piece of work which will repay careful study. 


Yauupa, A. S. Ueber die Unechtheit des Samaritanischen Josuabuches. Berlin: 
G. Reimer, 1908. Pp. 27. M. 1. 


A strong argument for the late origin of the recently discovered Samaritan Book 
of Joshua. This was heralded upon its discovery as a rescript of an original which 
antedated the Christian era, and thus as the oldest known edition of a biblical book. 
Dr. Yahuda, however, points out its striking agreement with certain comparatively 
modern Arabic chronicles and its constant dependence upon the Massoretic text, 
and concludes that it is the work of a compiling scribe. 


Bosse, A. Die chronologischen Systeme im Alten Testament und bei Josephus. 
[Mitteilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, XIII, 2.] Berlin: Wolf Peiser, 
1908. Pp. 76. M. 3. 

This is an investigation of the chronological systems of the Hebrew Bible, the 
Greek Bible, the Samaritan Pentateuch, and Josephus. The study is of much value 
to all who are interested in harmonizing the chronological discrepancies of these 
various sources. The author concludes that the Massoretic system is the forerunner 
of all the rest, and that this system is a fusion of the great sun-year, equivalent to 
260 ordinary years and common in Babylonian chronology, with the generation cycle 
(=40 years). The Septuagint employs a totally different system based upon a great 
moon-year, equivalent to 355 ordinary years; hence the constant variation from the 
Hebrew numbers. The Samaritan confines itself to the reckoning by generations 
of 40 years each. Josephus follows the Septuagint in employing the great moon-year 
as its basis, but combines this with the Sirius-period of 1,460 years, as well as some 
wholly unsystematic reckonings. 


ARTICLES 


EerpMans, B. D. The Hebrews in Egypt. The Expositor, September, 1908, pp. 

193-207. 

A continuation of Professor Eerdmans’ attempt to demonstrate that the pre- 
vailing analysis of the sources of the Hexateuch is incorrect. The Exodus is here 
assigned to 1125 B.C., in the reign of Ramses XII. The descendants of Abraham 
entered Egypt, according to Eerdmans, in two divisions—the Hebrews, who are 
identical with the ‘Apriw of the Egyptian inscriptions, at least as early as the reign 
of Thutmes III (ca. 1503-1449 B.c.), and the Israelites in the reign of Septah (ca. 
1205 B.C.). Furthermore, instead of identifying the Khabiri of the Amarna letters 
with the Hebrews, Eerdmans makes the name equivalent to the Egyptian Kharu 
(=Palestine) and thus to designate the local population of Palestine as distinguished 
from the Egyptian garrisons in Palestine. The article is of great interest, but its 
conclusions are too dependent upon questionable philological equivalences to com- 
mand assent. 


SmitH, GEorGE A. Have the Hebrews Been Nomads? A Reply to Professor Eerd- 

mans. The Expositor, September, 1908, pp. 254-72. 

This is a competent answer to an article by Eerdmans in the August Expositor 
which set forth the view that the patriarchs were farmers rather than nomads, and 
therefore called for a reconstruction of current views concerning Israel’s early history. 
Stocks, —. Der “Nérdliche” und die Komposition des Buches Joel. Neue kirch- 

liche Zeitschrift, September, 1908, pp. 725-50. 

The author holds that the “northerner” of Joel 2:20 designates the Scythian 


host, and that the Book of Joel is to be placed early in the reign of Josiah soon after 
the discovery of Deuteronomy and the withdrawal of the Scythians. 
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BaENTscH, B. Prophetie und Weissagung. Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theolo- 
gie, July, 1908, pp. 457-85. 
An excellent discussion of the nature of prophecy and the extent and character 
of the predictive element in Hebrew prophecy. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
JEFFERSON, CHARLES E, The Character of Jesus. New York: T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., 1908. Pp. 353. $1.65. 
A series of twenty-six Sunday-evening addresses, each dealing with some leading 
quality in the character of Jesus, e. g., the strength of Jesus, his sincerity, etc. The 


preacher’s attitude is one of healthful devotion, and is not marred either by polemical 
conservatism on the one hand or by barren criticism on the other. 


CLEMEN, Cart. Die Entwicklung der christlichen Religion innerhalb des Neuen 

Testaments. Leipzig: Géschen, 1908. Pp. 136. M. 0.80. 

In order to understand the development of the Christian religion within the New 
Testament one must appreciate the spirit of that age. This necessitates a study of 
the thought of the formative personalities of the period, and so gives the author the 
plan for his book. After examining the more important items in contemporary 
Judaism, he makes the preaching of Jesus, the Pauline theology, and the thought of 
the Johannine circle the point of view from which to observe the evolution of New 
Testament Christianity. But, while recognizing the principle of development, he 
remarks: “The oldest forms of Christianity are not antiquated, but stand the test 
again and again and so remain ever young.” 


Litcert, W. Freiheitspredigt und Schwarmgeister in Korinth. Ein Beitrag zur 

Charakteristik der Christuspartei. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1908. Pp. 157. 

M. 3. 

An exposition of the theory that the Christ-party mentioned in I Cor. 1:12 was 
a sect of gnostic fanatics. 

RoBERTSON, A. T. Epochs in the Life of Jesus: A Study of Development and 

Struggle in the Messiah’s Work. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1907. 

Pp. ix+192. $1.00. 

In the language of fervid and transcendent faith the author presents a popular 
summary of the life of Jesus. The treatment is uncritical, the stand-point being that 
of traditional orthodoxy and the style such as was eminently suited to the material 
when delivered as Chautauqua addresses. In book form these discourses will probably 
afford helpful devotional reading for some, while, at the same time, more exacting 


scholarship will fail to find any real contribution to the Life-of-Christ literature or 
any significant interpretation of Jesus to the life of today. 


ARTICLES 


CLEMEN, Cart. Does the Fourth Gospel Depend upon Pagan Traditions? A meri- 

can Journal of Theology, October, 1908, pp. 529-46. 

Professor Clemen shows the inadequacy of recent attempts to trace the funda- 
mental conceptions of the Johannine theology variously to the so-called Hermetic 
literature, to Buddhism, to Babylonian thought, or even to Greek mystery religion. 
It is granted that foreign terminology may be responsible for certain expressions, 
e. g., “shepherd,” as a designation for Jesus, but the evangelist’s thought was funda- 
mentally independent of all non-Jewish religions and philosophies. 


STEINMETZ, RupotreH. Textkritische Untersuchung zu Rém. 1:7. Zeitschrift fiir 
die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, IX, 3 (1908), pp. 177-89. 


The writer’s main object is to demonstrate the originality of the phrase év ‘Paéyy 
in Rom. 1:7, but incidentally his treatment is of interest for other portions of the 
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epistle. He assumes that a circle outside of Rome early generalized the letter for 
the purpose of public reading and so omitted the place designations in both 1:7 and 
1:15. The same cause accounts also for the traditional variations in the position 
of the doxology at the close of the epistle. The closing chapters stood originally in 
their present form. 
RELATED SUBJECTS 
BOOKS 


VeppER, H. C. Christian Epoch Makers. The Story of the Great Missionary 
Eras in the History of Christianity. Philadelphia: Griffith and Rowland Press, 


1908. Pp. x+368. 

Interesting and inspiring sketches of great missionaries of ancient and modern 
times, from Paul, Ulfilas, Patrick, and Augustine down to Carey, Judson, and Living- 
stone. This book should have a wide reading. 


GoopsPEED, E. J. The Conflict of Severus, Patriarch of Antioch (Patrologia Orien- 
talis, IV, 6). The Ethiopic Text Edited and Translated. With the Remains of 
the Coptic Versions by W. E.Crum. Paris: Firmin Didot, 1908. Pp. 158. Fr. 


9.50. 

This life of the great Patriarch of Antioch was written in Greek by one of his 
successors in that office, Athanasius of Antioch, half a century or more after Severus’ 
death. From Greek the work passed into Coptic, then into Arabic, and then into 
Ethiopic. The Greek and Arabic forms are lost, but the Coptic fragments and the 
complete work in Ethiopic are now first published. 


Rapavu Huco. Bél, the Christ of Ancient Times, Chicago: The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., 1908. Pp. iv+55. 

From the preface to this book we learn “that the Babylonian religion is a purely 
monotheistic religion, more particularly a monotheistic trinitarian religion.” The first 
sentence of Part I reads: “It is admitted by every one who has studied the religion 
of the Babylonians, that it is from the first to the last polytheistic. By a more or less suc- 
cessful series of permutations and combinations this apparent contradiction is removed, 
and Enlil, who is ‘one flesh’ with Ninlil, his wife, is shown to be the one Babylonian 
deity.” The second part shows that the belief in the resurrection is the essential 
doctrine of the Babylonian, as well as of the Christian, religion. As Marduk displaced 
Enlil, so Christ displaced Marduk. Christ is really nothing but a second edition of 
Marduk. “Our Easter-festival is the old, old spring festival, celebrating the resurrec- 
tion of nature, made possible by the victory of the spring over the winter. Nature does 
indeed rise, man is a part of nature, Christ is man, therefore Christ did rise! And the 
risen Christ is the Bél, the Lord!” This monotheistic trinitarian religion was systema- 
tized as early as 7000 B.c. So wearetold. But why solowadate? Why not date it 
from the glacial] period ? 
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Viewed through palms of Barkal village; at its foot stand the temples of Napata (Noph), the capital of Ethiopia in Isaiah’s time 


